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HILE overhauling my papers the other day, I 
came upon one I had long since forgotten. It 
was a trade circular from a very exclusive tea 

concern having stores in New York and Newport, and 
it advertised a ‘‘ special brand’’ of tea, called Charity 
fea in the circular. It was cheap, very, and I infer 
that it was nasty, for at the bottom of the page was 
this note: ‘‘It is politely requested that this tea be 
not used for any other purpose than the one for which 
it is intended.’’ So I take it that it would have 
hurt the firm's trade to have it get into the wrong 
tea-pot. Or, perhaps, its bark was worse than its 
bite. Perhaps it was only the exclusiveness of the 
concern. At least, one may hope so. 

I remember: that at the time it fell into my hands I 
had no such charitable desire. The one hope I had, 
if 1 had any, was that I might some day be able to 
lay my hands on a concern that so outraged the sweet 
name of charity. It makes me bristle even now to 
think of it,—needlessly, for I doubt not that even 
they know better now, if they still sell tea. I do not 
believe such a circular could be printed to-day ; it 
wouldn't occur even to a concern ‘‘ having connec- 
tions in Newport.'’ I should not be surprised to find 
the one I am thinking of among the regular con- 
tributors to, say, the University Settlement Society. 
[he world moves in spite of the croakers who do 
nothing to help it on. Charity is no longer dis- 
pensed through the tea-strainer, even the soup-ladle 
has been laid away. They cling to it only in Phila- 
delphia, with a loyalty worthy of a better handle. In 
spite of even that last grip on aeday that is happily 
dead, we are coming to see in our charity the brother- 
hood,—hence these appliances ot almsgiving are 
thrown away. One gives lovingly in the family because 
of the kinship, gives wisely because he knows. Only 
he who knows can give effectively. Flinging money 
to a beggar is flinging it away It is the fling that 
does it. 


How Neighborliness Went and Came 

Neighborliness died when the new industry came 
in the past century, and drove men apart. Up till 
that time the poor man and his well-to-do neigh- 
bor had often enough lived under one roof, and they 
knew one another naturally. Now they moved into 
different parts of the town, and became strangers. 
Wher the cobbler was sick, his landlord, who lived 
in the fine rooms upstairs, no longer asked after him ; 
he did not know, and to the uneasy conscience there 
came, by and by, the wish not to know. Then the 
estrangement was complete. In the gap the slum 
grew. But neighborliness was too precious a thing 
to stay dead. In fact, it had only slept. It is from 
God himself, and that which is born in heaven can- 
10t die. It cannot be killed by neglect. It came 
back. The social settlements came and settled in 
the gap. Men and women went there in His name. 
[hey rediscovered our lost brother. They found him 
stripped and beaten, and sometimes halt dead, but 
they made out the mark of the brotherhood under all 
lis sore wounds, and they brought the news back 
oyfully That was when the tea-strainer fell into 
disuse. 

It is this mark ot the brotherhood which I want to 
ay bare to you. Nothing can ever efface it , for it is 
he sign set upon us by God himself, showing that 
we are his children. And there can never be any 
mistake about it. We have within us a witness which 
cries out loudly, at the sight of it, that we are kin. We 
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may turn our backs, hold our ears,—we can never 
drown its voice, for that, too, is from heaven. It is 
the infallible guide, whose testimony we know is true. 


For ‘‘ Those that were Poorer than She ”’ 


It is quite some years now since I first met Mrs. 
Ben Wah, my aged Indian friend from the deep for- 
ests of Canada, who only when her beloved pipe grows 
cold hints to me that, though ‘it is no disgrace to be 
poor, it is sometimes very inconvenient.’’ Stranded 
in her New York tenement, God knows how, she had 
something better than even that calm philosophy to 
teach me. It wason the stairs of the United Charities 
Building I met her, on Christmas Eve, toiling up 
under her burden of years and a large bundle done 
up bravely in blue cheese-cloth or something. She 
left it at the Charity Organization Society's office, 
where her friends were, and when they opened it there 
they found a lot of little garments, awkwardly but 
lovingly made, by her old hands, of remnants of 
blanket stuffs and such, for ‘‘those that were poorer 
than she.’’ That was the message she had left, and 
it told the story of how she came patiently to bear her 
hard lot. 

‘*Poorer than they !'’ Every charity worker has 
heard it a hundred times, and as often her faith in 
God and man has been made whole. With the wolf 
gnawing hungrily at the door, the poorest have ever 
something to spare. It is a familiar experience of 
the nurses from the settlement in Henry Street, when 
tHey hire the neighbors in a tenement to clean up a 
patient's room, to find them sharing the money with 
the sick one when their backs are turned. The poor 
cannot save up money for a rainy day, because ‘‘ their 
friends need it.'"’ Sometimes I have been tempted to 
think that one must go below Fourteenth Street to the 
crowded tenements to learn what real friendship, 
real charity, means. They are forever lending to one 
one another clothing, house-room,—money, if they 
have any. The bread for which the struggle is so 
hard and unceasing passes from hand to hand, from 
mouth to mouth, wherever it is needed. This widow's 
three little girls, —I am not imagining instances, but 
speak of the things I have known,—are heartbroken 
because they cannot go to the outing they have been 
bidden to, having no shoes. Hats and dresses their 
mother has managed, but shoes must be bought at the 
store,—and where is the money to come from? Their 
sorrow trickles down through the tenement, and 
presently every pair of child’s shoes in it is mustered, 
to see if it will do. Three neighbors supply the need, 
and the whole block beams as the little ones march 
off hand in hand, followed by joyous shouts of good- 
will. One of the pairs came from ‘‘up under the 
roof,’ where the two tenants last winter divided an 
ulster between them. The man who owned it worked 
in the day ; his neighbor drove a horse-car at night, 
and had none. That was his claim to the ulster. 


No Need for Paid Nurses Here 

In a Dover Street rookery a poor woman lay sick. 
Some ladies who knew her had come to arrange for a 
night nurse. The tenants overheard them. They 
waited upon them in committee at once, to tell them 
that there was no need of it ‘‘ while six strong women 
slept under that roof."" They would take turns, and 
the ladies could get the nurse for ‘‘such as had no 
neighbors.’’ It was not said in resentment, but as 
a simple statement of fact. And the sick one was 
cared for. 





One knows his neighbors in the tenements of the 
poor without formal introduction. ‘‘I found a good- 
hearted neighbor ready to sit up with my patient, 
though she had never known her,'’ said the woman 
doctor, without whose gentle voice and presence the 
Bohemian district would be a dreary waste. Doctors 
complain, sometimes, that their bills are slow coming 
in. Ido not believe hers ever go out. It would be 
but mocking the poverty of her patients. Yet she 
says: ‘‘It would never occur to me to supply food to 
them. I should expect the neighbor downstairs or 
upstairs to see to the necessary bowl of soup, along 
with the nursing she could give.’’ There is no virtue 
inherent in the tenement that makes the people who 
dwell there good. Quite the reverse. Rather, per- 
haps, the need of fighting the evil that is abroad 
brings out the primary virtues that are covered so 
with veneering in other walks of society. ‘‘ The 
housekeeper made this white dress for me,'’ says a 
little one proudly ; ‘‘she likes me.’’ If any little 
boy gets hungry, his playmate takes him to a mother 
who happens to be at home, and there is always a 
piece of bread for him ; if it be the whole menw at 
that family meal, adding onions, there is always 
enough for the one who has not even that. 


What the Irish Engineer Did 

One of the grievous troubles of the census man in 
the tenements is to untangle the families, and not 
only in the Italian district, where uncles, cousins, and 
aunts all go in under the one head. Misfortune 
makes the poor ‘‘move up close’’ in a way that 
quite explains the missionary’s finding four families, 
housekeeping in one room, engaged in a domestic 
broil because one of the four had taken in a boarder. 
There is a limit, of course. The sanitary policeman 
finds it on his midnight inspections; the tenant 
rarely, if there is another within reach who is house- 
less. Two, three, and even more families crowding 
into one small flat is among the commonest of expe- 
riences. I wish I could remember all the details of 
the case of which Miss Wald, the head-worker at the 
nurses’ settlement, told me in that hard winter of 
slack work and suffering among the poor; it was 
typical enough to stand for a hundred. The man 
was an Irish engineer, with a family of four to care 
for, and his the only wages coming in ; yet his flat 
sheltered (1) a widow with three children, helpless ; 
(2) a mother with two, husband in hospital, and no 
good ; and (3) the O’Connors from the rear tene- 
ment, with a raft of their own. They were day 
boarders. The man was out of work, and every day, 
when he went out looking for a job, the engineer's 
folks sent for the family to ‘‘come over and spend 
the day,’’—incidentally, to get fed. At night when 
Mr. O'Connor came home empty-handed, they 
watched for him at the window, and got him in to 
tell of his search and his ill-luck, the while they made 
him ‘sit up’’ with them to the family meal. For 
weeks it went on, and never a growl from the engi- 
neer. They were not friends; they were neighbors, 
and ‘‘ poorer than he.’’ He had wages. 

The infinite delicacy with which help sorely needed 
is sometimes offered would put to shame many a lady 
whom inexperience may have prompted to think that 
‘«the avenue’ had a monopoly of the finer feelings. 
In a certain Batavia Street tenement of the worst 
there was a family in direst need. The man was a 
drunkard. His wife had ‘‘ seen better days."" When 
the neighbors found out her plight, the most extrao1 
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dinary season of plent; set is under that roof. At 
every meal-hour some one called at the door of the 
H *s, begging the favor of the acceptance of this 
or that article of food left o¥er, ‘‘ unexpectedly sent 
in,”’ or what not. I fear the recording angel was 
kept very busy wiping out thé white lies of that tene- 
ment with her tears during the five weeks the emer- 
gency lasted. When Mrs. H2 finally saw through 
the subterfuges, ana protested that they were depriving 
themselves to help her, the MSwer she got was a half- 
shamefaced ‘‘Oh, never mid! You can't stand it 
as we can, and anyway wé don't want to see you 
come down.'’ For ‘‘ come <uwn”’ read ‘‘ ask public 
relief." They did not see it? The woman got upon 
her feet. She had known better days,—had friends 
then who, now that she lived in a tenement,—and 
such a tenement !—passed by on the other side. 
*¢ Which of these, thinkest th5u, proved neighbor unto 
her?'’ Or shall we hope that they had lost sight of 
her ? 


An Angel to Eighty Families 

Speaking of Batavia Street brings to my mind the 
case of one slum tenement, with three rear houses 
upon the lot, that challenged the constant attention of 
the King’s Daughters. There were eighty families in 
it, as near as I can count. A drunken husband, cut- 
ting his wife’s throat, brought me first there, as a 
reporter, years ago. It seemed somehow just the 
scene for such a tragedy. In this slough was an 
English family, honest, decent people, whose pres- 
ence there, when I came to know about them, re- 
deemed the whole foul spot. The wife was like a 
dozen charitable sccieties rolled into one, and the 
tenement, besotted and foul, held her in reverence as 
a ministering angel. She was that truly. With her 
husband out at work, earning just enough at that 
time to enable them to scratch along, and two little 
children to look after, she was everlastingly doing 
something for some one who needed it in the house, 
—nursing the sick, sitting up nights with delirious 
men, planning and interfering to keep the boys out 
of mischief. 1 sometimes hear people say, ‘‘Oh! 
what canI do? There is so much.’’ She did what 
came to hand, and her hands were always full. I 
believe she had more real influence over the lives of 
those poor tenants than an army of mere preachers 
would have had. That is what one person can do by 
giving himself, not his money. It is pleasant to add 
that better days came to these two, as they were 
bound to. The man is now the janitor of a down- 
town office-building, but his wife has not lost her in- 
terest in her old friends. She is to-day one of the 
strongest props of the King’s Daughters in their tene- 
ment-house work, 
Standing by the Orphans 

Once more let me hark back to the hard winter of 
1894. It will not be the last time, for those were the 
days and nights that tried men’s souls, and some- 
times the find of pure gold in the 
crucible was as unexpected as it was 
gladdening. The family of Irish- 
Americans I have in mind were pa- 
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churches for the East-Side Poor, hung upon the 
Christmas tree fifty-four dollars in pennies, their gift 
to the persecuted Armenians. Money was the thing to 
give them, for it was all they could yive, and to them 
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it represented sacrifice wellnigh unthinkable to most of 

those who read The Sunday School Times. Had that 

tree not a lesson to teach us worth our learning ? 
New York City. 
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Our Children’s Singing 


By Louis F. Benson, D.D., Editor of the Presbyterian Sunday-School Hymnal 


I. The Choice of Hymns 


N THE wall of the writer's study hangs one of 
those quaint records of child life in the past, a 
sampler. In the catalog of the collection from 

which it came it was described as ‘‘ Border and spray 
of flowers encircling four verses.’ The four verses 
bear the caption, ‘‘A Funeral Thought,’’ and are those 
of the familiar hymn, ‘‘ Hark! from the tombs a 
doleful sound.’’ Beneath the flowers and the hymn 
the little artisan has stitched the legend, now, per- 
haps, her only memorial in this world : 


‘* ANN SMITH AGED II 
APRIL 1788 ”’ 


It is not without a certain awakening of sentiment 
that one meditates upon the little Ann stitching away 
through the industrious months ending with that 
April. It is an afternoon in earliest spring of 1788. 
The twilight is falling, and the little head bends 
closer to the canvas. She is eager to finish the verse : 


‘*Great God ! is this our certain Doom? 
And are we still secure ! 
Still walking downward to our Tomb, 
And yet prepare no more ’’ 


And now the darkness has thickened. She has fin- 
ished her verse, being thereby so much the nearer to 
the great joy of working her own name at the bottom. 
Ah, what a-task it was, and how those words kept 
singing themselves in her little heart, not cheerily, 
and yet, fortunately, only half understood! So at 
last she gathers up her silks, and carefully rolls and 
puts away the canvas, as so often told a neat child 
must do. She had forgotten to work the interroga- 
tion point at the end of the verse, it is true, but hap- 
pily the mother herself was not strong in punctuation, 
and never knew. It does not matter now, nor make 
one think the less of Ann Smith. You cannot re- 
member all the rules at eleven. 

But our thoughts turn toward the mother who set 
the task for the little maid, and encouraged her to 
persevere. She too has something of a memorial in 
the sampler which has survived them both. Goc- 
fearing she was, assuredly, and motherly, no doubt, 
and deeply solicitous for the welfare of Ann in the 





tients of the ‘* woman doctor'’ at that 
time connected with the college settle- 
ment in Rivington Street. The man 
was out of work, as was nearly every- 
body, it seemed, in those days. In the 
family there was but one slight little 
girl to bring home money, and, good- 
ness knows ! her scanty wages did not 
go far. Her sister was a student in the 
Normal College, with her feet on the 
cold pavement a good deal of the time 
for the want of money to buy shoes 
with. So they struggled along, clinging 
together, and going most of the time 
but half-fed,—if they were so lucky 
as that. Yet not once during that 
hard time did it occur to them, or to 
any one of them, to send away two little boys they 
had taken in in the days when things went well with 
them. They might easily have put them off on an 
orphan asylum. Mere than once the thought nearly 
rose to the doctor's lips, but she bit them in time, 
and watched their fight with a heart swelling with 
pride. The boys were children of a neighbor in the 
tenement, a poor widow, who had died holding Mrs. 
B-—'s hands, and begging her to look after her 
lads. And she brousht them through that dreadful 
time into smooth water and fair weather. John is 
fourteen now, the ‘‘ woman doctor"’ tells me, and the 
best dressed, best cared-for, little chap you would want 
to see. 

The children in Dr. Elsing’s Sunday-school at the 
DeWitt Memorial Church, one of the great mission 








next world, and in this no less as her probationary 
opportunity. We may respect her, we may excuse 
her limitations by reference to her environment,—a 
word she did not know. The one thing we cannot 
conscientiously do is to commend her for any sym- 
pathy with what is winsome in childhood, for any real 
understanding of her child's capacities and needs. 

It seems pitiful to us that such spiritual food should 
be lovingly chosen to nourish the little heart and 
imagination, that the wholesome discipline of little 
fingers and temper should be set in the grim shadow 
of tombstones. And we are likely to bring our medi- 
tations to a satisfying close by the thought that both 
the sampler and the hymn are but driftwood from 
another age. We have changed our conceptions of 
childhood since then. We have reconstructed the 
scheme of its religious education. ‘‘ No,’’ we say to 
ourselves with a quiet smile, ‘‘we do not select 
‘Hark! from the tombs’ for Sunday-school use ; we 
have rectified our choice of hymns.”’ 

In the midst of some such reflections it happened 
to the present writer to take up from his table one of the 
latest of our Sunday-school hymnals. He turned, as 
his habit is, to the preface first of all. ‘‘ Attention has 
been given to the selection of hymns that should be 
pleasing to young people and children,’* —so he read, 
—‘‘adapted to their thoughts and feelings.’’ How 
right, how sensible, such a purpose is, but what a 
contrast it suggests between the sampler and the 
book! So he was thinking as half mechanically he 
turned the leaves. But suddenly his mind brought 
up, not without a sense of shock, at these words : 


**O Paradise ! O Paradise ! 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 


**O Paradise ! O Paradise ! 
. ’Tis weary waiting here.’’ 


And so on through the hymn,—a favorite with some 
who otherwise seem fairly contented to remain. 
And three pages farther on he read : 


**O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see ? ”’ 


And then his eye turned to the op- 
posite page to seek relief from such 
childish woes. But it was only to 
encounter there ‘‘ The sands of time 














BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


The stately organ-pipes, o’erlaid with gold, 

Look down on reverent worshipers, while floats 
Aloft the sweet-toned prelude, and the notes 

Of the grand psalm through nave and arch are rolled. 
Within, concealed where none may them behold, 
Vibrate the delicate and bird-like throats 

Of reeds, which no bright paint nor gilding coats, 
Yet theirs the tones most sweet and manifold. 


Where Time’s great organ stands in spaces dim, 
God sets some lives to shine and some to hide. 
But in the darkened chamber where they bide 
The hidden reeds breathe sweetest praise to him,— 
Ay, tenderest lyrics for the sorrow-tried, 

And rapture like the joy of seraphim. 


are sinking,’’ a part of the ballad in 
which Mrs, Cousin has set forth the 
dying reflections of Samuel Ruther- 
ford, the aged and sorely tried saint. 

Now we must deal as frankly with 
these hymns in the book of 1899 as 
with the hymn in the sampler of 1788. 
Just what is the meaning of their ap- 
pearance in the book, and their actual 
use in school services? Are we gone 
back to sampler days, and are girls of 
eleven in the sewing-schools working 
away on ‘‘O Paradise’’? Did these 
editors really think such hymns 
‘adapted to the thoughts and feel- 
ings’’ of children, and likely to nour- 
ish sincere and wholesome religion in 
young hearts? Do the superintendents who give 
them out think so? Does anybody think so? 

No, no one does. No one. justifies such a choice 
of hymns for children, and yet the hymns are in the 
books, and are sung in the services. And that is the 
curious feature of the situation. If we ask some ex- 
planation of it, there seems no answer but this: the 
hymns are in the books, not as representing our 
present choice of children’s hymns, but rather as 
indicating a failure to choose, a certain indifference 
in the matter. What was really chosen for the book 
were the tunes, and not the hymns. What the editor 











Editor's Note.— Dr. Benson has written for The Sunday 
School Times three articles, of which this is the first, on the 
general subject of Sunday-school singing. The others will 
appear in early issues, 
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wants, and the superintendent, and the chorister, are 
tunes that ‘‘ take,'’ and tunes that ‘‘ go."" And when 
the tunes are found, then the words are appropriated 
also to fill out the music. If the words happen to be 
suitable, so much the better, but the tune, none the 
less, remains the decisive thing. 

This feature in the religious education of our time 
would, of course, become more painfully apparent 
were we to lay down the book in hand (one of the 
best), and take up any one of the ephemeral Sunday- 
school hymnals of the day, of what is called the 
‘«gospel hymn"’ type. In these popular books the 
subordination of all beside to the ‘‘rattling’’ quality 
of the music is indeed undeniable. But this feature 
of the worst books is, after all, only an exaggeration of 
what was already seen in the best. And we are in a 
position to estimate the gain or the loss in the change 
brought about by a century in the choice of hymns 
for children. The change seems to lie not so much 
in the character of the hymns chosen as it does in the 
subordination of the hymns themselves to the tunes 
whose original function was that of expressing the 
sentiment of words carefully.chosen for their influ- 
ence on the child’s heart. 

PHILADELPHIA. 











At the Country Store Club 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


=e HAT'S going on up to old lady Jenks’s,— 
*Siah ?’’ asked Martin, as he sat on the 
stoop of the store surveying the procession 
of women straggling up the hill. 

‘* Missionary tea, I think they call it. You see, 
the women folk promised to pay a preacher off in 
Burma."’ 

‘Well, ’Siah, of all the foolishinest things as ever 
I hearn tell on this idee of sending missionaries to 
furring parts beats'em all. Ain’t them heathen very 
comfortable in their way ot doing things without being 
bothered with our notions? And what business is it 
of ourn, anyway? Let the church mind its own 
business, I say.’’ 

‘Did I see you a-spending pretty nearly half an 
hour showing that drummer from New York City all 
the points of hitching up a horse, and trying to teach 


him how to make a sulky hold-back, only this morn- ' 


ing . 

‘* I guess it was me, and yet I've allus held that it’s 
a clean waste of time to try to learn a man anything 
about a horse or harness arter he’s growed up. But, 
you see, I just had to do it.”’ 

‘«Why, Martin ?’’ 

‘« Well, I couldn't see him start out with the tugs 
like a string round a woman's parcel; he’d probably 
had a smash-up going down Stony Pitch.’’ 

«Still, it was none of your business whether he 
smashed up or not, —was it ?’’ 

*«Come, 'Siah; why, I reckon I've got a better 
religion than that. You wouldn't stand by and see a 
feller-being break his neck when you could just as 
well save him ?”’ 

‘«Course not, Martin; but I can’t see where the 
difference comes in, whether the feller-being’s from 
New York or across the ocean.’ 

‘Still, I don’t know, 'Siah,’’ interrupted Hank. 
‘« This ‘ere missionary business is all of a piece in the 
churches. They’ re allus a-trying to shove their notions 
down everybody's throat. Yisterday I was going over 
to them Anson's to see why their kids hadn't been 
around to school ; the whole raft of them hadn't been 
a-nigh the schoolus fer months. Well, I overtook the 
preacher, Weaver, and, er course, I offered him a lift. 
He gits up alongside and lights right in, arter we'd 
talked fishing and crops some, and wanted to know 
why I didn't join the church."’ 

‘« Kinder had ye at a disadvantage, Hank.’’ 

‘*Sure! And I couldn't pitch him out. The 
church appears too anxious to get the people, mis- 
sionaries abroad and preachers here. It's as old 
Mother Wandrum used to say, ‘The church wants 
to make some more convicts.’ '’ 

‘* But say, Hank, what business was it of yours 
going aftcr Anson's youngsters to make ‘em go to 
school ?’’ 
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‘«Business of mine! Great Jumbo! Ain't I a 
trustee ? En, as far as that goes, we can’t none of us 
afford to have a lot of ignoramuses growing up in this 
distreect. 'Tain’t safe. If edercation is a good 
thing, it's our business to see that everybody gets it. 
I allus s’ posed that you believed in getting all the 
kids to school, ’Siah.’’ 

‘Yes, I should say Ido. But there's some things 
even better than an education."’ 

‘Sure! I’ve allus argeed that an education was 
only making things more so if the boy was a fool or 
a rogue to start with.’’ 

‘« That's where we come in, Martin. You cannot 
make good men in the schools, but we believe the 
gospel can, and we know it does make honest men 
out of rogues and bad ones into good, and that's just 
why we are so anxious to get hold of everybody, be- 
cause we can do them good. If it’s worth while to 
save a man from smashing up his buggy, Martin, it’s 
worth while a good many times over to save him from 
smashing up his life; and if it’s worth all the time 
and trouble we take to help the youngsters to know 
their letters, it's worth a good deal more to teach them 
and teach every one how to live. No man need be 
ashamed of trying to do other people good.’’ 

DILLon, MONTANA, 


ae 
Large Lessons from Little Folks 


By John Mervin Hull 


N HIS baby days my little friend Ernest used to 
remind me of the little white snowbirds that fly 
down from the north with the snowflakes, be- 

cause his skin was so white, and his hair was so light, 
and especially because his large eyes had such a 
timid look in them. Ernest had older sisters who 
went to Sunday-school, and, after waiting for what 
seemed to him a very long time, the day came at last 
when Ernest went with them, and joined the infant 
class. That night his mother put him to bed as 
usual, and prepared to sit by him until he should fall 
asleep, as she was accustomed to do, because he was 
such a timid little fellow. But the fact that he had 
achieved the honor of becoming a Sunday-school 
scholar seemed a very important event to Ernest, and 
he felt that he must show his appreciation of it in 
some way, so he said : 

‘*Mama, you needn't stay with me to-night.’’ 

‘« Not stay with you, Ernest?’’ was the answer, in 
much surprise. 

‘‘No, mama. I think, if I am a Sunday-school 
scholar, I ought to go to bed alone, so you may take 
the light and go, if—if you will just give me one more 
kiss."’ 

So Ernest was kissed, and left to do what he thought 
was worthy of a Sunday-school scholar. To him it 
was an honor to be lived up to, and none of us can 
do better than to hold our relationship to the Sunday- 
school in the same high estimation. 

# 

It was the first real springlike day of the year, and 
Edna came tripping along the street from Sunday- 
school. I am proud to say that I am quite a friend 
of hers, and as soon as she saw me she ran to meet 
me, exclaiming : 

‘«See, see! See this pretty card that I got to-day 
for being punctual at Sunday-school !"’ 

-‘*It is lovely,’’ I agreed. ‘*How long do you 
have to go to Sunday-school in order to get such a 
card ?’’ 

I wished I had a camera, to catch the expression on 
her face as she explained : 

‘«‘Oh! I don’t Aave to go. I just want to go. I 
have been to Sunday-school every Sunday for—for 
twenty hundred Sundays.”’ 

My little friend may be a trifle hazy about num- 
bers, but I think the way she feels about going to 
Sunday-school is exactly right. 

MALDEN, Mass. 
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How Philadelphia Children Sent 
Lantern Slides to India 


N THE India Sunday School Journal of 1898 an 
appeal was made for lantern slides for the use of 
missionaries. A set of fifty beautiful slides, ten 

showing Old Testament stories, and forty upon the 
life of Christ, was selected by one who had become 
interested, and shown to one of the Sunday-schools of 
Philadelphia. The children were asked if they would 
like to send these lantern slides as a present to India. 
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The result was that a> entertainment was given, and 
each person contributed ten cents toward the purchase 
of the slides, which werg then sent as a present from 
these children to Indi. 

This was the first time the children had ever seen 
their own individual gic, their money being ordinarily 
sent to the missionary societies for their use. The 
young people becam. thoroughly interested, because 
they felt that they were,really giving something. It 
seemed to be a new t: »ught to them, that they could 
make such a useful p *sent with their money.  Fif- 
teen of these boxes have already been sent to India, 
each box containing the name and address of the 
Sunday-school sendin; the slides, with a request that 
the missionary using them will send a letter to the 
superintendent of the school which has made the 
donation, telling of the work accomplished. The chil- 
dren are now hearing “om these boxes, and a greater 
interest is being created in their lives for missionary 
work than anything the writer has heard of elsewhere. 

A missionary goes into a village, places a screen 
about ten feet square in front of his or her lodgings, 
and proceeds to show some pictures. One by one 
the natives, curious, gather round this novelty. After 
displaying five or six pictures, the missionary re- 
quests the audience to invite their friends, and prom- 
ises to exhibit the pictures again, and explain them. 

In half an hour the space in front of the mission- 
ary’s quarters is likely to be filled, and the story of a 
few of the pictures is told to an audience fifty or a 
hundred times greater than would have been present 
but for the lantern pictures. The spectators are then 
asked to come the next night, and see other pic- 
tures, and so on for a week. In this way thousands 
are hearing the gospel story who might never have 
heard it under the old method of drawing together an 
audience. 

And this is the work which the children of Phila- 
delphia are doing in India. While they cannot all 
be missionaries, they can all, by sending lantern 
slides and lanterns, help to bring the people in to 
hear the gospel preached. 











The Birds of May 


By Estelle M. Hart 


AY is the most interesting month in the year to 
the bird student, but there are so many new 
comers to study that it is wise for the beginner 

to devote his attention, for the most part, to those 
that will not stay with us after the end of the month, 
and leave the study of the resident birds until a little 
later. 

May is pre-eminently the month of warblers, but 
usually, before the first great ‘‘wave’’ of warblers 
appears, the Baltimore oriole has taken possession of 
the orchard and garden, and the vireos are not far 
behind. How glad and gay the oriole calls! how his 
orange and black flashes in the sun! with what evi- 
dent delight he sips the honey from the pink and 
white cups of the apple-buds ! 

The vireos, or greenlets, are not so easily studied. 
Their general color of brownish green is inconspicu- 
ous, and they keep pretty well out of sight among the 
leaves of the trees on the lawn or bordering the quiet 
streets. Their songs are notable, however. The 
red-eyed, the yellow-throated, and the warbling 
vireos are the ones most frequently heard. The red- 
eye is an almost incessant singer, uttering the differ- 
ent strains of his song with an impressive emphasis, 
making deliberate pauses, as if to be sure he is hold- 
ing the attention of his hearers, The ‘ preacher- 
bird '’ is the title which he has earned. The red-eyed 
vireo has no conspicuous markings, but is recognized 
most easily by the blackish line bordering his olive 
crown, and the white line directly under it. The 
yellow-throated vireo, as the name implies, has a 
throat of clear, bright yellow. His general coloring 
is more decidedly olive-green than that of the red- 
eye, the under parts are white, and there are two 
white wing bars. He, too, is a persistent singer. 
‘‘If the red-eyed vireo is a soprano, the yellow- 
throat is a contralto,"’ says Mr. Chapman. ‘He 
sings much the same tune, but his notes are deeper 





Editor’s Note.—This is the third of four articles by Miss 
Hart telling what birds to look out for during the months of 
March, April, May, and June. 
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and richer, 
you ?’ he calls.”’ 

The warbling vireo is the most inconspicuous of all 
in appearance, —a little, slender, sober, olive-colored 
bird, but what a song! Instead of the broken songs 
of the red-eye and the yellow-throat, he fills the air 
with a wonderfully sweet and continuous warble. He 
is particularly fond of the rows of elm-trees by the 
side of the street, under which you may have the 
whole benefit of his song, but it is not so easy to catch 
a glimpse of him. 

It is to the warblers, however, in May, that we 
want to give our closest attention. 

‘*The warblers,’’ to quote Mr. Chapman again, 
‘*are at once the delight and despair of field students. 
To the uninitiated their existence is unknown, and 
when search reveals the before unsuspected fact that 
our woods are thronged with birds as exquisitely 
colored as the daintiest tropical forms, we feel as 
though a new world were opened to us."’ 

The warblers are ali small, all very quick in their 
movements, —little flitting, dancing sprites,—and few 
of them have noticeable songs. We can best study 
them, during migration, in more or less open wood- 
lands, but if-we have not that opportunity, we can 
see a good many of them about the trees and shrubs 
of our gardens. 

Here they come, as if blown by a breeze. Yester- 
day there wasn’t one to be seen, and to-day there are 
wonderful fairy forms darting here and there all about 
the shrubs and trees in bewildering confusion. No- 
tice the parula, or blue yellow-backed warbler, —the 
names of many of our warblers describe them well, — 
with a glint of yellow across the grayish blue of his 
back, and the tinge of rufous in the soft yellow of his 
throat ; the magnolia, 2n elegant creature, with a 
breast of the clearest yellow, heavily streaked with 
black; the Maryland yellow-throat, with an olive 
back, a yellow breast, and the quaintest little mask of 
black across his face ; the Canadian warbler, an ex- 
quisite little fellow, with a bluish-gray back, a pale- 
yellow breast, across which there lies a striking neck- 
lace of jet; the chestnut-sided, with a golden crown, 
the back streaked with black, and edged with bright 
olive-green, with a breast—oh, so white !—bordered 
with a stripe of rich chestnut. 

Perhaps you may see, too, the somewhat rarer bay- 
breasted warbler, with the white patches on the sides 
of his neck, and the reddish throat, breast, and sides. 
The black-throated blue is not at all uncommon. 
The blue of the back is a dark steel blue, the black 
of the throat distinctly drawn against the white of the 
under parts, and there is a striking patch of white on 
the dark wings. 

Then there is the bewitching little redstart, in 
black and white and orange, that spreads his tail like 
a fan, that coquets and flitters and dashes about in a 
most fascinating fashion. The ‘‘candelita,’’ our 
Cuban neighbors call him,—little candle that flashes 
in the forest darkness, 

The most splendid of all the warblers, however, is 
the Blackburnian. Such brilliance of flaming orange 
and jet black and gleaming white it is hard to get an 
adequate impression of through words, One has to 
see to believe. The orange is about the crown, the 
sides of the head, the throat and breast; the back is 
black, streaked with white ; there are white patches 
on the wings and tail. He seems like some tropical 
bird that has drifted by accident into our colder col- 
ored world. 

You will doubtless see the yellow warbler, —the 
‘¢garden canary,’’ as he is often called,—and the 
biack-poll warbler, one of the latest to come, is by 
no means rare. It is easy to mistake him for the 
black and white creeper which we studied in April, 
for the coloring is similar ; but the black poll wears a 
cap all of black, as his name indicates, instead of the 
more fanciful striped head-dress of the creeper, and 
his movements are much more deliberate. You won't 
find him examining the under side of branches ; the 
easy path on the upper side is good enough for him. 
He stays with us until early June, as does the Canadian 
warbler, but most of the others leave for the north at 
least a week earlier, except the resident warblers,— 
the redstart, the Maryland yellow-throat, and a few 
others. 

These that have been mentioned are by no means 
all the warblers to be seen,—we have about seventy 
species in North America, —but they are some of the 
most strikingly marked and easily identified. 

All of our summer birds are with us by the end of 
the month, but the bobolink, the grosbeak, the 
scarlet tanager, the indigo bird, and other familiar 
and lovely songsters, we will wait until June to study. 

New Britax, Conn. 


‘See me; I'm here; where are 
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How We “ Show Ourselves Up”! 


Next to being noble is the ability and readiness 
to appreciate nobleness. Next to the power to do or 
to say that which is worthy of admiration and high 
praise, is the recognition of that which is deserving of 
special notice and commendation. A person of in- 
ferior ability can detect flaws in another's perform- 
ance, but it is the evidence of the superior man to 
perceive single signs of ability in the words or ways 
of another when such signs are unnoticed by ordinary 
hearers or observers. This is indicated and illus- 
trated by the comments on the preacher's discourse 
made by members of the congregation as they pass 
away from the forenoon service. Many pride them- 
selves on their ability to point out the errors of treat- 
ment which have been made, not knowing that they 
thus disclose their own: inferiority. The hearers of 
superior ability unconsciously disclose their superior- 
ity in their recognition of certain things worth noting 
and bearing in mind in the discourse just listened to. 
We show ourselves, not the one commented on, by 
our expressions of opinion. 


x 
In What are You Gaining ? 


Exercise develops and improves what is em- 
ployed and made use of. A man who exercises and em- 
ploys his muscle has most muscle. A porter of a hotel 
or of an express company can lift with ease what would 
have been far beyond his strength when he began in that 
occupation. On the other hand, a man whose muscles 
are neither exercised nor employed has less and less 
muscular power. It is the same with any power or 
faculty that man has. A: watchmaker has a power of 
sight in examining the minute things to which he 
gives his attention which seems surprising to one un- 
practiced in that line. But the watchmaker loses, in 
consequence, his power of seeing things at a distance. 
An Arab on the desert can see clearly persons or ob- 
jects in the distance toward the horizon not discern- 
able by an ordinary observer. But a daguerrotype or 
a small picture has no attraction to an Arab. Simi- 
larly with a student or thinker. He does not wear 
out his intellectual faculties by their constant using. 
He works easier and easier in that line, with increas- 
ing powers of perception in the line of his endeavors. 
Yet he may lose other powers through misuse. In 
what line are we gaining year by year? The answer 
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Paul’s Ease Under 


OME minds are restive at the thought of God. 
An orderly universe, set in inevitable ways and 
devoid of personal government, from which are 

shut out the uncertain disturbances of such emotion 
as a living God will excite, is a satisfying thought to 
them. But the introduction of the supernatural un- 
settles their rest. Over multitudes who have never 
gone to this extreme this frame of mind yet exerts in-. 
fluence. And among Christians it displays itself in a 
constant tendency to get rid of the supernatural, some- 
times by banishing it to the first century, sometimes 
by compacting it solidly in theology, and compound- 
ing in this way for its exclusion from life. Paul felt 
no difficulty whatever at this point. The super- 
natural was not difficult to him. 

There were many reasons for this. In the first 
place, he came of a race which believed in God. Its 
sacred Book began with the declaration, ‘‘ In the be- 
ginning God."' ‘The history of his people was the 
history, he believed, as did all his countrymen, of a 
racial edueation directed by God himself. Prophet 
and psalmist had hungered for God, and thirsted 
after him, and again and again hunger and thirst had 
been satisfied. And the whole people had looked, 
not once, but a hundred times, at the bared arm of 
the Almighty, and had listened for centuries to his 
unmistakable voice. 

In the second place, Paul had himself felt and 
seen the supernatural. The beginning of his Chris- 
tian life was bathed in it. He had looked upon the 





tar s Note.—Th's is the first of the announced editorials 
= sag Messages from the Life of Paul to Every-Day Men and 
omen. 


to that question will indicate the line and results of 
our personal activities. 


Toward God, or Away from God 


Whatever is best in the universe lies along the 
path God-ward. If we are traveling in that right direc- 
tion, we shall be likely to find such things. There 
may be also met or found on that path many things 
that are a discomfort and a trial to one. But even 
those may prove in the end to have been to’one'’s 
advantage. The really evil things in the universe, 
even though some of them seem to be for the time 
attractive, are on the path away from God. Which 
course, in view of this truth, is it best for one to pursue 
in the present life as it is? The Psalmist gives a 
suggestion on this point : 


‘** The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, 
But they that seek¢he Lord shall not want any good 
thing.’’ 
It is better to find all good in the path God-ward, even 
though there be afflictions along that way, than it is 
to set one’s face away from God, and find God's face 
set against the one thus traveling. 


a 


Dangers of an Empty House 

It is a familiar adage that ‘‘an empty house is 
better than a bad tenant."’ But the dictate of wisdom 
is that a good tenant is better than a bad tenant, or 
than an empty house. There is no safety in a house 
that is empty. It may become the abode of robbers 
or tramps, or a poor tenant may get possession. It 
is always better to have a house well filled with de- 
sirable tenants or guests, so that there is safety against 
the unworthy, and contentment with that which is 
within. Jesus tells us that when an unclean spirit 
had gone out of a man, and the abode was left empty, 
swept, and garnished, that did not suffice, even though 
an empty house is better than a bad tenant. No, the 
one bad spirit took seven others worse than himself, 
and filled up the empty abode, and the last state of 
that man was ‘‘ worse than the first.’"” What we need 
in the abode of our spirit is not emptiness nor bad 
tenants, but fulness of the right spirit. And that 
need God is ever ready to give us. Let us then feel 
our need, and trust God for the only safe supply. 
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the Supernatural 


face of Christ, crucified, risen, glorified. In that 
vision doubt died. And after it, once at least, he was 
caught up in such transports, out of the natural ex- 
perience of earth, that he dared never tell what he 
saw and heard. And, thirdly, all this was no exclusive 
privilege of his own, but the whole message of Chris- 
tianity was in his mind supernatural, and it proposed 
to lodge in every life the same supernatural forces 
which worked in his own, and which in rare revela- 
tion he had beheld in their naked divinity. 

The gospel was in Paul’s mind ‘the power of 
God."' God came forth in it, offering himself and 
his life to men. This was all,—but what more could 
there be? There are effects, but this is the essence. 
The Christian religion was to Paul ‘‘something 
simple and sublime;... eternal life in the midst of 
time, by the strength and under the eyes of God.”’ 

God was most familiar to Paul. ‘1 thank my 
God,"’ he says. There was nothing unnatural in the 
idea of his living presence. ‘‘God is my witness, 
whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son,’’ 
he declares. He believed that God ruled and gov- 
erned, and that his ‘‘ power to compel nature,’’ as 
Harnack says, ‘‘ we can move by prayer and make a 
part of our experience.’’ God lived as the great 
power in Paul's experience. ‘‘ We have our hope 
set on the living God.’ ‘We rejoice in God.”’ 
‘« Bring forth fruit unto God.’ His God was sym- 
pathetic, full of kind and solicitous interest for men. 
In his sight Paul lived, and thither he entreated men to 
come with body and spirit, and yield them as accept- 
able sacrifice and reasonable service to him. His 
theism was unquestioning, and it was not. hard 
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and bare, but fresh, quick, real. The great history 
of his people behind the Apostle to the Gentiles, who 
was yet a Jew, taught him of a God who is in the 
world with a heart toward his own, and power to 
guide and deliver. His God was the same 


‘*God who in Israel’s bondage and bewailing 
Heard them, and granted them their heart’s desire, 
Clave them the deep with power and with prevailing, 
Gleamed in the cloud and glowed into the fire. 


‘* Fed them with manna, furnished with a fountain, 
Followed with waves the raising of the rod, 
Drew them and drave, till Moses on the mountain 
Died of the kisses of the lips of God.’’ 


No reduction of the universe to the immutable or- 
der of fixed law can exclude from it the living God 
who made it, and who, though denied his place in 
the works of his hands, cannot be expelled from the 
heart of man, but will make himself felt there as a 
want where he is not acknowledged as want's supply. 
Paul felt God there, and saw him everywhere in his 
world. Godless life was inconceivable to him. Had 
not God come nigh in flésh ? ‘‘ God was in Christ,’’ 
he declares. ‘‘God was manifest in the flesh.’" And 
his recognition of the supernaturalness of Christ in- 
cluded more than the incarnation. It embraced also 
the eternal life of the divine Lord, risen from the 
grave to live forever in the souls of his people. His 
own life was Christ. ‘‘I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’’ And his experience was illustrative, 
not exceptional. Others must be sensible also of 
vital connection with the supernatural. ‘‘ Know ye 
not as to your own selves that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates?’’ ‘Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ Paul's view of our relation to Christ 
is not naturalistic. We do not simply admire Christ. 
We do not simply believe in him. We incorporate 
him. Wecontain him. Christianity in his view is 
not an ethic, nor a life in the sense of conduct. It is 
a union of nature between the human and divine. It 
is the impress of the supernatural upon us. 

To be sure, to speak in such terms lifts us off the 
plane of the physical. But what compels us to live 
there? We are not bodies. We are spirits. And it 
is here in the spirit that God comes near. Here the 
Spirit of God bears witness with our spirits that we 
are children of God, and comes even to live in our 
body to make it a holy place. How easily every- 
where Paul speaks of this Holy Spirit of God ! ‘* The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities."’ ‘I think I have the 
Spirit of God." ‘* My conscience bearing witness in 
the Holy Spirit."" And he expects all to possess the 
same high sense of spiritual reality. ‘‘If we live by 
the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk."’ 

For great spiritual principle and the easy sense of 
the supernatural were not, in Paul’s view, the exclu- 
sive possession of one or a few. What one Christian 
may possess of this is open to all” ‘* We are one 
body in Christ. In one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body, and were all made to drink of one 
Spirit.’ But this very community of privilege among 
Christians is rooted, in Paul's view, in supernaturalism. 
It is a mystical organic life, deriving nourishment from 
Christ the head. Christianity has in it so much su- 
pernatural power for all of us because it has in it all 
supernatural power for each of us. Paul was sure of 
this. ‘If God be for us,’’ he said, ‘‘who can be 
against us?’’ Of course, some can be against us still, 
but they are inconsequential and impotent in com- 
parison. The natural can raise no capable rebellion 
against the supernatural. 

And the supernatural was to Paul the real and true. 
The things which present themselves to the sense, 
he says, are transitory. The supernatural abides. 
Earthly politics has a near goal. Our citizenship is 
in heaven. The true principle of life was to let the 
lesser things go, and hold fast to the supreme and 
eternal. ‘‘ The more we see of life,’’ wrote Chinese 
Gordon to his sister, ‘‘ the more one feels disposed to 
despise one’s self and human nature, and the more 
one feels the necessity of steering by the Pole Star, in 
order to keep from shipwreck ; in a word, live to God 
alone. If he smiles on you, neither the smile nor 
frown of man can affect you. Thank God! | feel 
myself in a measure dead to the world and its honors, 
glories, and riches. Sometimes I feel this is selfish. 
Well, it may beso; I claim no intallibility ; but it 
helps me on my way. Keep your eye on the Pole 
Star ; guide your bark ot life by that; look not to 
see how others are steering ; enough it is for you to be 
in the right way. We can never steer ourselves aright. 
Then why do we try and direct others? I long for 
quiet and solitude again. I am a poor insect. My 
heart tells me that, and I am glad of it."’ 

Believing firmly in the reality and supremacy of the 
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supernatural, death had no terrors for Paul. It is 
skepticism about the divine that breeds the fear of 
death in Christians. Paul had no fear. ‘I have a 
desire to depart,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and to be with Christ."’ 
And, though he felt obliged to suppress his desire, 
the longingly awaited day came at last, and he was 
prepared. ‘‘I am now ready.’’ And he spread his 
sails, and the sweet breath of God filled them softly, 
and he slipped away into the shining sea. 

The fear of death, as Paul said, is but one form 
of the bondage from which the supernatural Christ 
brought deliverance. He taught men in every sphere 
the freedom of the Spirit. He broke down for men 


‘*the old and almost ineradicable tendency of man- 
kind to rid itself of its freedom and responsibility in 
higher things, and subject itself to a law,’’ refusing 
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thus ‘‘to live in the liberty of the good.’ Men will 
always refuse who are not freed by the franchise of 
the supernatural. Paul rejoiced in the freedom of 
God, and charged all to stand fast in the liberty with 
which Christ had gifted them. He saw in the super- 
natural the real sanction of the naturalness of life, the 
abolition of its restraints, and the secret of its com- 
pletion. He lived in easy freedom, for he lived in 
Cod, and there was range boundless there. 


**Oh, if thy soul’s at latter gasp for space, 
With trying to breathe no bigger than thy race, 
Just to be fellow’d, when that thou hast found 
No man with room, or grace enough of bound 
To entertain that New thou tell’st, thou art, — 
’Tis here, ’tis here thou canst unhand thy heart 
And breathe it free, and breathe it free.’’ 





Why Quails were Provided for Israel 


Popular ideas about. the facts of the exodus and 
the wanderings of the Israelites do not always accord 
with the teachings of the Bible text. In consequence 
of this many minds are confused as to the circum- 
stances of that people at particular times in the story. 
Thus when Bishop Colenso, some years ago, made 
sweeping attacks on this Bible story, he evidenced 
pitiable ignorance of many facts referred to in the 
record. ‘Theré are junior pupils in many of our Sun- 
day-schools who could point out and correct some of 
his great blunders. But many intelligent Bible read- 
ers are still in doubt about the time occupied by the 
Israelites between Egypt and Kadesh-barnea. Re- 
cently, in these columns, the Editor responded to a 
question of a correspondent about the lack of lamb 
and mutton when the Israelites murmured and had 
quail sent them. In view of this a valued New York 
Bible student writes : 


Recently, in your answer to a Tennessee Bible student, you 
ask whether there were at that time, in that region [where the 
quail were provided], any flocks and herds with the Israelites. 
If there were not, what had become of them? See Exodus 
12: 38. Kindly reply in Notes on Open Letters. 


We do not know how many animals the Israelites 
took with them from Goshen, nor how many of those 
they had to start with were eaten in the days that 
were passed at Succoth, the gathering place. We do 
know that it is the custom of soldiers and others start- 
ing out for a journey to eat the larger part of their 
rations improvidently in the first few days, even 
though they are likely to need their rations later. 
But it is a well-understood fact that flocks of sheep 
and lambs cannot live on the desert, although they 
can find food in the wadies and among the hills on 
the borders of the desert. One who has journeyed in 
that region is sure as to that. We may be sure, too, 
that if the Israelites had had sheep and lambs in 
abundance they would not have lusted for meat be- 
cause of its lack. 
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Why Did Jesus Say, “ Tell No Man”? 


In order to understand the Bible, we must know 
something about the people and the lands of the 
East. The Bible was written in the East, by Orien- 
tals, and primarily for Orientals. Much that is in its 
pages has to be read in the light of Oriental customs 
and modes of thought. A Canadian Bible teacher 
asks a question that involves this truth : 


One of my scholars asked me to-day why Jesus, upon 
so many occasions, when he healed the sick, gave sight to 
the blind, etc., charged them to tell no man. The reason I 

ave was this: ‘‘ His mission to this world was not chiefly that 

e might heal the infirmities of the body, but his primary ob- 
ject was to reach the souls of men. Wherever he did perform 
a miracle, it was to teach some truth. He did the lesser good 
in order that the greater good might come. Again, he doubt- 
less felt that his work would be interfered with if all the sick 
and infirm ones were thrust upon him, which would doubtless 
have been the case if it was universally known that he exhib- 
ited that power. Faith in him as a miracle worker only was 
not desired, and does not save ; but faith in him as the Saviour 
of the world, as the Son of God, was more to be desired."’ I 
would like an explanation from you. 


The Canadian Bible teacher has given his class a 
good statement of the case. In the East it is univer- 
sally believed that one who comes from God can heal 
disease. The term ‘*hakeem”’ is applied to one who 
is a wise man, or is a physician. The two sorts of 
wonder-workers have the same title. It is thought 





that he who can forgive sins can also heal bodies. 
It was so before the days of Jesus, it was so in his 
day, it is so now. Had Jesus shown no power to 
cure bodily ills, he would have won no such confi- 
dence over the people as he gained. Modern Chris- 
tian missionaries find the advantage and the necessity 
of ministering in Christ's name in non-Christian lands 
to diseased bodies in order to win confidence to those 
whose spirits they would win to the truth of Christ's 
most precious message. Yet Jesus did not desire 
to be advertised widely as a healer of disease. His 
work was with individual souls. He sought to avoid 
such a hindrance as beset him when his healing power 
in Capernaum was noised abroad, and they came to 
him bringing the sick and demoniacs until ‘all the 
city was gathered together at the door’’ of the house 
where he was. 
a 


When to Use a Sword, and When Not 


Some are surprised to find seeming contradic- 
tions in the Bible. Others are glad to find these, and 
they set themselves to find the truth or truths thus 
emphasized. Thus in the Proverbs, with their prac- 
tical lessons for every-day life, we find such contra- 
dictory suggestions as ‘‘ Answer not a fool according 
to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him,’’ and 
close by it, ‘‘ Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit'’ (Prov. 26 : 4, 5). 
And in the New Testament it is said, ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ;"’ 
while again it says, ‘‘ Each man shall bear his own 
burden'’ (Gal. 6: 2, 5). These seeming contradic- 
tions are better than would bea single direct state- 
ment, for they provoke study and thought as to the 
lesson taught in a particular case. Seeming contra- 
dictions prompt us to find out the truth for the hour. 
An interested Bible reader, who is puzzled by one of 
these seeming contradictions, writes : 


Will you kindly tell me, in Notes on Open Letters, what 
you think the Saviour meant when, in that last sad talk with 
his disciples, as recorded by Luke (Luke 22: 36), he said, ‘‘ He 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one"? 
According to Matthew (Matt. 26: 51, 52), he reproved the one 
who cut off the ear of the high-priest’s servant, saying, ‘‘ All 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’* The 
seeming contradiction has puzzled me very much, 


While Jesus was with them, his apostles had been 
as children led and protected by a loving and strong 
father. But the time was coming when those to 
whom he came were to turn against him and his little 
flock. He would be no longer with them as he had 
been, and they must, in a sense, care for themselves. 
A sword was, and it still is, in the East, the ordinary 
possession of one looking out for himself. A sword 
there answers various purposes. It is used to cut 
wood or meat. Even at that time two of the apostles 
seemed to be thus provided (Luke 22 : 38). Jesus 
spoke of this as in a parable. But in the garden, on 
that same night, Jesus wanted no effort made by his 
apostles to prevent his arrest, and he taught this truth 
in his words to Peter. Had that little band risen up 
to resist the armed soldiers, it would have been silly 
as well as wrong. One who used the sword at such a 
time would have perished by the sword. Yet Jesus 
reminded them that, if he would, he could have a 
mighty host from heaven to aid him. He was giving 
himself up. The two occasions were very different, 
and different lessons were taught. So it is in other 
cases. 
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Lesson 7. May 18. The Early Christian Missionaries 


Acts 13: I-12. Memory verses: 2, 3. 














Golden Text: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations.— Matt. 28 : 19 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Now there were in the church that was at 
An’‘ti-6ch certain prophets and teachers ; as 
Bar’ na-bas, and Sim’e-on that was called Ni’- 
ger, and Lii’ci-iis of Cy-ré’ne, and MAn‘a-én, 
which had been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul. 

2 As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Biar’na-bas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. 

And when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid ¢Acir hands on them, they sent ‘hem 


way. 

44 So they, being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost, departed unto Se-lefi’ci-a ; and from 
thence they sailed to Cy’prus. 

5 And when they were at Sal’a-mis, they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews: and they had also John to their 
minister. 

6 And when they had gone through the isle 
unto Pa’phos, they found a certain sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar- 
jesus: 

7 Which was with the deputy of the country, 


AMERICAN REVISION 

1 Now there were at Antioch, in the church 
that was ¢here, prophets and teachers, Barna- 
bas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and 
Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen the foster- 
brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 2 And 
as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. 3 Then, when they had fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, they 
sent them away. 

4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy 
Spirit, went down to Seleucia ; and from thence 
they sailed to Cyprus. 5 And when they were 
at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God 
in the synagogues of the Jews: and they had 
also John as their attendant. 6 And’ when 
they had gone through the whole island un- 
to Paphos, they found a certain ' sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar- 


COMMON VERSION 


Ser’gi-iis Pau’lus, a prudent man: who called 
for Bar’na-bas and Saul, and desired to hear 
the word of God. 

8 But El’y-mas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation) withstood them, seek- 
ing to turn away the deputy from the faith. 

9 Then Saul, (who also is cad/ed Paul, ) filled 
with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on him, 

1o And said, O full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord? 

11 And now, behold, the hand of the Lord 
is wpon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not see- 
ing the sun for a season. And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a darkness ; and 
he went about seeking some to lead him by the 
hand. 

12 Then the deputy, when he saw what was 
done, believed, being astonished at the doc- 
trine of the Lord. 


1 Gr. Magus: as in Mt. 
The American Revision copyright, 


AMERICAN 


7 who was with the proconsul, Ser- 


REVISION 
Jesus ; 
gius Paulus, a man of understanding. The 
same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, and 
sought to hear the word of God. 8 But Ely- 
mas the ' sorcerer (for so is his name by inter- 
pretation) withstood them, seeking to turn 
aside the proconsul from the faith. 9 But 
Saul, who is also caé/ed Paul, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, fastened his eyes on him, to and 
said, O full of all guile and all villany, thou 
son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteous- 
ness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord? 11 And now, behold, the 
hand of the Lord-is upon thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun ?for a season. 
And immediately there fell on him a mist and 
a darkness ; and he went about seeking some 
to lead him by the hand. 12 Then the pro- 
consul, when he saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the teaching of the Lord. 


2 Or, until 
1901, by Thomas Neleon and Son. 


2. 1, 7, 16. 












































































Lesson Calendar 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted Acts 9 : 1-20 


2. April 13.—Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas .. . . Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius... .... . . Acts 10: 34-48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church . . Acts rn: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at AntiochinSyria. ... . Acts 11: 19-30 


6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison. ..... . Acts 12 ; 1-19 
7° May 18.--The Early Christian Missionaries, os 13% I-82 


May 25.— Paul at Antioch in Pisidia . . cts 13: 43-52 


9. June 1.—Paul at Lystra . ad . Acts 14 : 8-22 
10, June 8.—The Council at Jerusalem. . . . Acts 15: 22-33 
Paul Crosses to Europe. ........ Acts 16 : 6-15 


at, June 15. 
une 22.— Temperance Lesson 


. « Rom, 13 : 8-14 
13. June 29.—Review. 


* 


There are few things God dentes to those who 
deny themselves. 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Acts 13 : I-12. 
‘TUES, —Isa, 6 : 1-8. 
WED.—Isa. 40: 1-11. Good tidings. 
THURS,—Rom., 10: 11-21. Messengers needed. 
FRI.—Deut. 18 : 9-18. Sorcery forbidden. 
SAtT.—t1 John 3: 1-to. The source of sin. 
SUN.—1 Cor. 1; 12-24. Power of the gospel. 


The early Christian missionaries. 
Prepared and sent. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


% 
Expansion is the keynote of the kingdom. 


ee 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Requisites for Successful Missionary Work 


1. A Living Church at Home : 

At Antioch, ... prophets and teachers (v. 1). 
All these worketh the one... . Spirit (1 Cor. 12 
One body, and one Spirit (Eph. 4 : 4-6). 

a. Consecrated Workers : 

1. Separate me Barnabas and Saul (v. 2). 

He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 
Appointed a preacher, and an apostle (2 Tim. 1 

2. Laid their hands, ... sent them away (v. 3). 
Good to the Holy Spirit, and to us (Acts 15 : 28). 
Committed to the grace of God (Acts 14 : 26). 

3. The Guidance of the Spirit : 
Sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went (v. 4). 
Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit (v. 9). 


Spirit of truth . . . shall guide you (John 16 : 13). 
Eye saw not, .. . God revealed (1 Cor. 2:9, 10). 


: mr). 


: rr). 


4. The Preaching of the Gospel : 
They proclaimed the word of God (v. §). 
Through the whole island (vx. 6). 


Jesus Christ, and him crucified (1 Cor. 2: 2). 
Our gospel . . . not in word only (1 Thess. 1: 5). 


5s. Courage before Enemies : 
O full of all guile and all villany (vs. 9-11). 
Fear them not therefore (Matt. 10 : 26). 
In nothing affrighted by the adversaries (Phil. 1 : 28). 
< 


The best churches are often in the worst cities. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The death of Herod 
Agrippa at Ceesarea; the return of Barnabas and 
Saul to Antioch, John Mark being with them. 

The relative position of the two events 1s in doubt. 
P.iaces.—Antioch, in Syria; Seleucia, its seaport, 
fifteen miles down the river Orontes; the island of 
Cyprus, about eighty miles southwest of Seleucia, 
triangular in shape, about a hundred and fifty miles 
long from east to west, and fifty to sixty miles broad; 
Salamis, the chief city on the southeast coast, and 
Paphos on the west, the capital of the Roman prov- 
ince of Cyprus. : 

Time.—The first missionary journey began, ac- 

cording to the usual view, in A.D. 45. Ramsay, to 
make room for his view of Galatians 2, places it in 
A.D. 47. 

~ 


Verse 1.—Now there were at Antioch, in the church 
that was there: The Greek is peculiar; this para- 
phrase gives the sense.—Prophets and teachers: 
‘*Certain” is not well attested. A prophet spoke by 
immediate inspiration, a teacher instructed by past 
inspiration, and the same man might be both prophet 
and teacher. The names here given cannot be sepa- 
rated into two classes.—RBarnadas : Naturally named 
first.—Symeon > Equivalent to ‘‘ Simon.” — .\Viger : 
‘* Black” in Latin; possibly an African.—/Lucius of 
Cyrene; Not ‘‘ Luke,” though the similarity of name 
led to the false notion that Luke lived in Antioch.— 
Manaen: Hebrew, ‘‘ Menahem” (2 Kings 15: 14).— 
Foster-brother of Herod the tetrareh: ** Brought up 
with” is a possible sense, but Herod Antipas was 
brought up at Rome, hence the other sense is prefer- 
able. 

Verse 2.—Ministered: A term borrowed from the 
temple service, referring to their regular duty.— 
Fasted: A special fast, since stated ones had not 
yet been established among Christians.—7he Holy 
Spirit said: Probably through one of the prophets. 





—Separate me: ‘‘Set apart for me.”— For the work: 
Not for an office, since they were ministers already, 
and Paul’s apostleship was not ‘‘ through man” (Gal. 
1: 1).—J have called: Called, with permanent result. 

Verse 3.—TZ7hen: At that time. The Authorized 
Version omits this term. —Laid their hands on them: 
The third act in the special religious service ; not or- 
dination, but setting apart for this work. 

Verse 4.—Being sent forth by the Holy Spirit: Not 
merely by the representatives of the church.—Saz/ed: 
‘‘Sailed away.” Luke’s use of nautical terms is ex- 
pore Son Comparatively near, and the native 
region of Barnabas. 

Verse 5.—Proclaimed: A different term from those 
usually rendered ‘‘preach.”—7he word of God: 
Here equivalent to ‘‘ gospel ;” so verse 7.—/ohn as 
their attendant: John Mark (comp. 12: 25 and 15: 
37, 38). He was a ‘‘cousin” of Barnabas (Col. 4: 18). 
‘‘Minister” is misleading; he was an assistant, 
probably in many ways. 

Verse 6.—Paphos: The capital of the province.— 
Sorcerer; Greek, ‘‘magus” (see Matt. 2); here used 
in a bad sense; so in verse 8.—A false prophet: Im- 
plying that he was teaching a false religion, not that 

e made false predictions.—ABar-Jesus: ‘Son of 
Joshua.” 

Verse 7.— With the proconsul: Attached in some 
way to the provincial court. The title here given is 
accurate, as recovered coins show.— Understanding : 
Practical wisdom.— Sought: ‘‘ Desired” is too weak. 
Verse 8.~—LElymas : An Arabic word, the equiva- 
lent ‘‘Magus,” as here explained. Probably an 
Arabian —— Withstood: Before the proconsul, in 
all probability.—7o turn aside: Rendered ‘to per- 
vert” in verse 10.—From the faith: Not from the 
doctrine, but from believing as the way to salvation. 

Verse 9.—A/so called Pau/: He prebehty had two 
names, but this incident leads Luke to use the Ro- 
man name, for the whole narrative henceforward 
brings out the favoring, or protecting, attitude of 
Roman officials. It is unlikely that the name of the 
proconsul was adopted at this time.—Fas/fened his 
eyes: Often used in Acts, and not implying any 
weakness of Paul's eyes. 

Verse 10.—A// guile and all villany: Every kind 
of deceit and of evil doing.— Son of the devil: Not 
‘“‘child.”"— The right ways of the Lord: * Right,” 
literally ‘‘ straight,” is emphati¢. From this straight 
path to the proper goal he attempted to turn aside 
the proconsul. 

Verse 11.—.Vow: Probably a particle of time.— 
The hand of the Lord is upon thee: In judgment; a 
prediction, not a sentence.— Not seeing the sum: An 
addition for emphasis, to indicate total blindness. — 
For a season: As if to encourage repentance.—A 
mist and a darkness: Probably indicating two stages 
in the deprivation of sight.— Went about seeking : 
Continued to do so.—Some to lead him by the hand: 
Literally, ‘*‘ hand-leaders.” 

Verse 12.— Relieved: Became a Christian believer, 
though his baptism is not mentioned.—A? the teach- 
ing of the Lord: Not ror | at what was taught, 
but at the way it was attested. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The best men for the work abroad are those whe 
have shown themselves the best at home. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


ERUSALEM had ouce been the sole center of 
evangelization. Itistimetostartothers. How ? 
On the part of the church, ministration and 
fasting; on the part of God, a definite direction given 
by the Holy Ghost (v. 2); then, on the part of the 
church, more prayer and fasting (v. 3). How little 
did those humble and unknown converts know of the 
world-wide nature of their work! They gave the 
ideal for all Christian missions to the end of time. 
The only way to keep light for ourselves is to let shine, 
and illumine the world. 

Paul and Barnabas seem to have gone, as ships do, 
under sealed orders. 

Here begins the first of Paul’s three great mission- 
ary journeys. It was from Antioch in Syria, through 
Cyprus to Perga, to Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, back of the Taurus Mountains. 
It is the most interesting crisis in the world’s history. 
There is no more important chapter in the unfolding 
of human progress than the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of Acts. 


a 
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The whole plan of gospel diffusion is to have ‘‘ the 
word of God”’ (v. 5) carried into places where it is not 
known, by men who are supported by the church 
already founded. 

The gospel immediately encounters deceivers of 
the people,—in this case a magician. The light re- 
veals the hidden iniquity. Where there is a good 
John, or a best Christ, appears the worst devil. 

Note how Paul was exceptionally inspired to deal 
with this case of Bar-Jesus, trying to prevent Sergius 
from hearing the Word. Verse 9 says that Paul, 
‘* becoming filled” with the Holy Ghost, spoke. It is 
a fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise that it should be 
given unto them in crucial hours what to say. 

It was necessary that the power of God should be 
revealed as superior to that of the magician. Then 
the proconsul and others were astonished, and be- 
lieved. That, not punishment or vengeance, was the 
true intent of the miracle. 

UNIVERSITY Park, COLo. 
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There ts a good deal of difference between laying 
our hands on what we get and on what we give. 
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The First Missionary Voyage 


By Alexander 


HE church at Jerusalem had hitherto been the 
Z center of movement, but Antioch now takes the 
foremost place, and the ‘‘ word of the Lord 
goes forth” to the Gentiles, not ‘‘ from Jerusalem,” 
but from the great heathen city on the Orontes. No 
mention is made of elders in that church, but its 
leaders seem to have been the five ‘‘ prophets and 
teachers’ named in verse 1. The list is noteworthy. 
Barnabas, of course, comes first, as ha~ing from 
almost the beginning been the leader, but why is 
Saul put last? No doubt, the position reflects his 
own modesty as well as his hitherto subordinate 
place: Usually he is bracketed with Barnabas, but 
here he is perhaps separated from him lest, if the two 
who were to be envoys to the Gentiles had been both 
set at the head of the list, the other three should seem 
to have been slighted. We know nothing more of 
these three. Like so many of us, they did no work 
that was remembered, but their Lord did not forget 
it or them; and, like so many of us, their best claim to 
be known to later times was their share in helping 
to launch a great enterprise, which they only helped 
to launch. The obscure disciples who sent forth 
Barnabas and Paul partake in their eternal remem- 
brance. We must note the preparation for the new 
mission. Probably they had been considering whether 
to undertake breaking fresh ground, and had be- 
taken themselves to ministering to the Lord,—that 
is, worship,—and to prayer that they might be 
directed, and therefore the Spirit told them what 
to do. 

The same experience will be ours if we seek 
guidance in the same manner. But the reticence of 
the direction given is remarkable. The ‘‘ work to 
which I have called them” is not defined, and per- 
haps was not known to the three who were bid to 
‘* separate” the other two to the Spirit. Perhaps it 
was not known even to the two, but they had had a 
clear ‘‘call”’ before the voice came, and what the 
representatives of the church had to do was not to 
originate, but to recognize, the Spirit's call, and to 
follow it with their sympathy and endorsement. 
First must come the divine voice to the person sent, 
then follows the church’s recognition of that voice. 
Paul could say that he was not made a missionary by 
the church; for, before the brethren laid their hands 
on him, the Spirit had called him to the work. 

The actual setting out is similarly traced to a direct 
divine impulse. ‘‘They sent them away,” says 
verse 3, but the word there is a much weaker one than 
that in verse 4, which is rendered ‘‘ sent forth,” and 
appears to mean properly ‘‘ set them loose,”—that is, 
from their work in Antioch, while the true sender was 
the Holy Spirit, who went with them, as well as de- 
spatched hom. The choice of Cyprus as the first 
field of work was natural, since Barnabas (and per- 
haps John Mark) was a Cypriote, and some of the 
founders of the Antioch congregation had been men 
of Cyprus, who had preached Christ there already. 

Besides, it lay near, and was accessible by a run of 
a few hours; but the language of verse 4 implies that 
the Spirit’s pointing, and not such considerations as 
these, sent them thither. So they sailed from Seleu- 
cia, the port of Antioch, and, landing on the eastern 
shore, worked their way right across the island, con- 
fining their ministry to the synagogues till they 
reached the seat of government at Paphos on the 
west coast,—a city with an evil reputation for im- 
morality connected with the worshipof Venus. There 
was nothing to tell of the rest of the tour, but at Pa- 
phos the preachers of Jesus came into contact with two 
men, representatives of two forces with which Chris- 
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tianity would have to reckon in the Gentile world,—-a 
renegade Jew pretender to magic power, and a Ro- 
man official with hankerings after higher truth and 

urer religion than he could find in the foul groves of 

enus’s temple, confronted the missionaries. Notice 
the compressed indignation which brands the former 
with ignominy in three words,—‘‘ a sorcerer, a false 
prophet, [shame on him!]a Jew.” Many such Jews 
roamed through the Gentile world then, mingling 
fragments of their pure ancestral faith with Ori- 
ental dreams, and some knowledge of natural science, 
which enabled them to do feats that seemed mira- 
cles, 

Peter had met one such as these in Samaria, and 
now another opposes the two ‘‘ apostles ’”’ as soon as 
they set foot in the Gentile world. ‘‘ The corruption 
of the best is the worst,” and a Jew who had come 
down to be a ‘‘ sorcerer “’ was sure to hate Christian- 
ity with special bitterness. This Bar-Jesus had per- 
sonal ends animating his hostility, for he had some 
foothold with the proconsul, which would be -ruined 
if these two new preachers supplanted him. So he 
was fighting for fimself, and that wonderfully in- 
flames zeal for ‘‘truth.” On the other hand, Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul, is an equally representative 
figure; for, in that age of unrest and decaying belief 
in the gods, cultivated and aspiring spirits were 
eagerly looking eastwards for some kind of sunrise 
which would bring some illumination into their dark 
minds; and they often thought that they saw morn- 
ing dawn in what were mere phosphorescent exhala- 
tions from undrained swamps. here are many of 
our cultivated classes who have turned away from 
Christianity, and are chasing after similar * will-o’- 
the-wisps " in the shape of positivism, Booddhism, 
and the like. Would that the church was more awake 
to the duty of seeking to win these often ardent souls 
back to the true light! Sergius Paulus would scarcely 
have been called ‘‘an understanding man,” if he had 
fallen completely under Elymas’s influence; and his 
sending for the two strangers to hear what they de- 
clared to be ‘‘ the word of God,” showed that he was 
still a seeker after what the sorcerer had not given 
him. No doubt, there was hot debate in the procon- 
sul’s presence, but Luke omits all that to tell the 
upshot. 

At that point he slips in, without a word of expla- 
nation, the record of the change by which Saul is 
now and hereafter Paul. Many explanations have 
been given of the reason for the adoption of the latter 
name, such as the wish to commemorate the first 
convert on this journey, or humility choosing a name 
that means ‘‘ little,” but more probably the simple 
explanation is that Saul, like many other Jews, espe- 
cially those born in Gentile countries, had two names, 
one shrew, and another Greek or Latin, and that, 
as is the case in other instances, the foreign name 
was chosen because of similarity in sound to the 
Hebrew one, and was used by its bearer when in 
contact with Geutiles. If so, the other question, why 
the Gentile name begins to be used just here, and is 
used henceforward, is easily answered. It is a token 
that Saul now decisively took up his calling to be the 
apostle to the Gentiles. He did not fling off his Juda- 
ism, as his life-long conduct and many a passionate 
exclamation in his letters shows; but he did deliber- 
ately throw in his lot among the Gentiles, and re- 
solve to’assimilate himself to them as far as he could, 
not ceasing to be to the Jews as a Jew, because to 
them that are without the law he became “‘ as with- 
out law,” that he might by ali means gain some. We 
must identify ourselves with those whom we seek to 
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help. It is a law for Christian missions and for all 
Christian effort. 

Space forbids our entering on the miraculous blind- 
ness, and its sequel in the proconsul’s conversion; 
but we must point out that, while the miracle helped, 
it was not the miracle, but ‘‘the teaching of the 
Lord,” that ‘‘struck”’ him ‘‘‘ to the heart,” and won 
his faith. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
< 


The church that will not give up its men to the 
world shall lose its mission to the world. 






iental 


—-By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 
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ASTED anp Prayep."’—Like many other good 
things, fasting and prayer have been abused, 
misapplied, and misunderstood, and what was 

intended as a means of grace has degenerated in this 
Eastern church (which claims descent from that 
church which fasted and prayed in setting apart Bar- 
nabas and Saul), and among Muhammadans, etc., 
into a perfunctory observance of times and seasons. 
The stated fasts of the orthodox Greeks are forty- 
nine days in Lent, twenty-nine before the Feast of 
the Apostles, fifteen days before the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary, and forty days before Christmas. 
Our servants observe these times, not eating any- 
thing before noon, and confining their diet to vege- 
tables only. All animal food is forbidden. Muham- 
madans fast, during the month of Rammedan, from 
midnight until sunset the following day, and then 
fill the intervening five or six hours with orgies and 
carousals that savor of anything but sanctity. 

‘* LAID THEIR HaNnps ON THEM.’’—Both Barnabas 
and Saul had been previously called, and served in 
the ministry acceptably as preachers and teachers; 
therefore the laying on of hands was not ordination 
in the doctrinal sense, as Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians understand it. This significant act was ac- 
companied by invocation that God would bless them, 
and they were thus designated for the new and spe- 
cial work as missionaries. The laying on of hands 
was usual in conferring a favor and in setting apart 
for any particular purpose (Lev. 4: 28; Mark 5 : 23: 
16: 18). I have seen people bring their children and 
kneel before the Greek orthodox bishop, that he might 
lay his hands upon them and receive his blessing,— 
whether in imitation of the Bishop of souls (1 Pet. 
2: 25), who took up little children in his arms, and 
put his hands upon them and blessed them (Mark 
10 : 16), or because he and the people believe he has 
inherent power to confer a blessing, I cannot say. 
But a great deal of superstitious belief is connected 
with the laying on of hands, as I noticed when in 
Damascus. Two women decoyed a demented crea- 
ture, regarded as a ‘‘holy man,” into a side street, 
and, while one gave him an apple, the other sought 
to place his hands on her head, believing he had 
power to bless. 

‘*Papnos.’’"—The island of Cyprus is about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length. It was notorious 
for the worship of Venus, and a magnificent temple 
in her honor adorned Paphos, The proconsul Sergius 
Paulus and other wealthy Romans had residences 
here, and from its harbor Paul and his company took 
ship to Perga. The present mediocre little town is a 
strange contrast to the fair city of Roman patronage. 
SHweEIR, Mr. Lespanon, Syria. 
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No soul is saved without a strug gle. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EPARATE me Barnabas and Saul (vy. 2). Sooner 
or later every individual gets sifted out of the 
crowd. A man is a unit, not a part of a mass. 

An apple lies down at the bottom of a barrel, lost in 
the pile, but by and by its turn comes to be taken out 
and peeled and eaten,—all alone. A little boy at first 
cannot distinguish his own identity. He is swallowed 
upinthe unity of thefamily. Then heis detached, and 
sent to school. Now he is a part of a throng of happy 
youngsters. But suddenly he is wrenched out of 
these relationships, and stuck behind a counter, or 
into an elevator, or into a street car. At last he is an 
individual. And so the process of separation goes on. 
We are sifted, culled out, selected, set apart. It is 
serious business, this ‘‘ treading the wine-press of 
life” alone. But God has called us to our own work, 
and not to another's. All hail the day, then, when 
he comes and takes us, and says, ‘‘Stand here! Go 
there!” For, after all, it is sablime to be one’s self 
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alone, and not a mere indistinguishable atom in a 
mass. 

I have called them. 1 pity the man who has no 
faith in the callof God. It must be a horrible thought 
that he just simply takes his place in the bin like a 
grain of wheat spilled out of a bag. I used to play a 
game, in my boyhood, in which we pushed a marble 
up the side of an inclined board, and it went tumbling 
helter-skelter down the plane among pins, from one 
to another of which it bounded until it was finally 
flung into a hole that counted a hundred, or into any 
one of a dozen others ranging down to zero. I was 
young, but I used to watch those balls, and wonder 
with a sort of horror whether I had been launched 
out intoeternity that way. I have fought that hideous 
conception of existence ever since, and I mean to fight 
it until I die. Tne way to live happily, the way to 
live successfully (and the only way), is to force the 
mind to the idea that G as laid out the way and 
fixed the goal toward you are to struggle. 
Determine to seek and t goal, and the longer 

ou live the more you will believe in its existence. 
‘ll stake my life on the assertion that this is the true 
theory for the practical conduct of life. 

Being sent forth by the Holy Spirit(v.4). We have 
missed the sweetest and most satisfying experience of 
life if we have never felt that sublime consciousness of 
the impulsion of the Holy Spirit. There are times in 
the lives of men like Paul and Savonarola, like Moody 
and Lincoln, when the sense of being flung forth by 
the mighty hand of God upon their mission is like 
that of an arrow’s feeling the thrust of the bow- 
string, or the cannon-ball the impact of the powder. 
When Livingstone plunged into the heart of the 
Dark Continent, he felt himself thus sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost. There isn’t one of us, from the 
oldest man to the youngest child, that may not live 
so conscientiously, so earnestly, as to feel that Holy 
Spirit speeding us on our way. agp you do to-day 
(to the last point of accuracy) exactly what you ought 
to do, and you will feel like a ship under full sail,— 
joyous, bounding, exultant. 

Secking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith 
(v. 8). I've no words to express my horror of a man 
who will do that. If you have something better to 
give a man in the place of his old religious faith, then 
go at him as hard as you want to to get him to accept 
ae substitute. But to deliberately rob him of the 
xelief he cherishes in the supernatural (however full 
of error it may be), and offer him nothing in re- 
turn, or to stand in his light when he is seeking for 
something better, is to my notion the summit of in- 
famy. Don't take away men’s crutches until you can 
give them wings. Don’t withstand their progress 
toward any good until you can lead them to a better. 
Don't turn them away from a twinkling star until 
you can shed on them the light of a sun, or at least 
of a moon. 

When he saw what was done, believed (v. 12). 
Will you believe when you see what has been done ? 
Look around. The universe has been made, the 
earth has been peopled, the truths about our duty 
and our destiny have been revealed, the gospel has 
been written, the church has been polo g mankind 
has been lifted from animalism to civilization, and is 
being raised to its true estate of sonship with God. 
What more do you ask for? Evidence in excess of 
proof is mere superfluity. 

Cincinnati. O. 
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We never know the force with us till others come 
against us. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N OTE,—In reviewing, it is well not only to review 
the bare lesson facts, but to impress a practical 
lesson on the school as well. his need not be 
done in any long-winded way, for that would be tire- 
some, but in a spicy way it is always well to gear in 
the teachings of the truth to our modern ways of life 
This is all the more important because many teachers 
do not get as far as this in their work. The bell 
sounds before they have reached the “ application.” 
But this is unfortunate. All the more should he who 
reviews try to make up for this deficiency on the part 
of teachers. 
Review to-day by means ot the questions, ‘‘ Where?” 
‘*Who?” “What?” and ‘* What then?” Put on the 
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board, as you begin the review, a large W. Then 
write out the word Where? Where are we in this 
lesson to-day ? At Antioch. Put down the first letter 
of that word. (Follow this rule in all the words used 
in the whole review.) In this lesson we have the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


names of some of the actors. Give the names of the 


two most important ones named in verse 1. Bar- 
nabas and Saul. Put down the initials. One other 
rson is named in verse 2. Who is it? The Holy 


Ghost. What did the Spirit tell the church to do? 
To send these two men as missionaries. Put down 
under What the word (letter M) Missionaries. 
Where did these two men goto? Cyprus. Put un- 
der ‘‘ Where” the letter C. In _— to what town 


did they come? To Paphos. Put down P under 
‘*Where.” Here they met a man whose name was— 
what? Sergius Paulus. Also, they met another 


man, named Elymas. Put down the proper initials. 
How did Sergius Paulus receive the truth? What 
Rappeaet to Elymas? Why did this affliction come 
to him ? 

Now call attention to the fact that the Holy Spirit 
told the church to send, not their poorest, but their 
best, men as missionaries. From this we may learn 
a grand lesson, and that is that we should always 

ive our best to God’s service. Put down Give Your 

st to God. Are we doing this at the present time ? 


VOL.-44, NO. 18 


If not, is there any good reason for our refusal to do 
this? What is that reason ? 


New York City. 


te 
: Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs "') 


“Saints of God ! the dawn is bright- Psalm 66 : 1-5. 


ening.’ - (236: 1-4. 130: I-4. 
““O Sion, haste, thy mission high pxaim 72 : 8-11 
fulfilling. *’ ; 


97: 3-6. 144: 346) 


** The morning light is breaking.’ Seiahil die © hoe 


** From Greenland 's icy mountains. "’ 

‘** Hasten the time appointed."’ (140 2 I-3. 200: I-4.! 

“‘ Thy kingdom coine, O God."’ Psalm 68 : 9-12. 

ma shall reign where’ er the sun."’ (89:5, 6. 135 : 3-6.) 

“Ye Christian heralds, go, pro- Psalm 1o2 : 13-18. 
claim."’ 145 :4-7- 204: I-4.) 
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God ts only waiting for men to wait on him. 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Jor ten cents. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 
ll. Lesson Topic : Two Foreign Missionaries. 


Ill. Result Sought : 
Greater interest in foreign missions. 


IV. Starting-Points: 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and maybe used by the 
teacher, if preferred. | 

1. The big round ball. 
2. A missionary known to the children. 
3. Children’s mission bands. 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


The following foreign missionary lesson is largely 
an adaptation from Miss Jane Andrews’s little book, 
‘‘ Seven Little Sisters,” published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston ; 50 cents and $1. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


I have heard of a wonderful ball which floats in the 
sweet blue air, and has wonderful soft white clouds 
about it as it swims along. It is so large that trees 

row upon it, so large that cattle graze and wild 
sasts roam upon it,—so large that men and women 
can live upon it, and little children too. In some 
places it is soft and green; in others, it is covered 
with tall and thick forests. But if we look on an- 
other side of the ball we see no ponds, but some- 
thing very dreary: a great plain of sand,—sand 
like that on the seashore, only here there is no sea, 
there are no trees, and the sunshine beats down, 
almost burning whatever is beneath it. 

Look at one more side of my ball as it turns 
around. Jack Frost must have spent all of his lohg- 
est winter nights here, for see what a palace of ice he 
has built for himself. I will tell you one thing more. 
The wise men have said that this earth on which we 
live is nothing more or less than just such a ball. 

At this eo suggest that living in different parts 
of the ball are seven little sisters of ours. Let me 
tell you about them. 

First, tell about the little brown baby whose body 
is brown all over, whose hair is straight and black, 
who wears no clothes, and rolls about all day long in 
the soft grass, watching the monkeys and the snakes 
and the parrots. At night she sleeps in a little 
swinging bed, rocked by the wind, and gets her 
morning bath in the pretty running brook, ete. 
‘* This is the little brown baby. Do you love her?” 

Next, tell about Agoonack, the little Eskimo, who 
lives in a house that looks like an oven built of ice, 
to get in the door of which one must creep on hands 
and knees. Dressed in the white shaggy coat of the 
bear, she looks like a white bear's = She must 
wear warm dresses, for outside it is very cold, etc. 

Then tell about Gemila, the little Arab, the child 
of the desert, who, when she is not riding on the big 
camel across the hot desert, lives im a tent pitched on 
an oasis. She has never seen chairs or ts like 
ours. She sleeps all day, for then the sand of the 
desert is burning hot, and in the cool evenings she 





plays, and eats her dinner of dates and goats’ 
milk, etc. 

Next, tell about Pen-se, the little Chinese maiden, 
who lives in a house built of bamboo, which floats on 
a river, and eats rice with chop-sticks. Her father, 
who wears a pig-tail down his back, carries tea-boxes 
all day. 

Then tell about the little dark sister Manenko. 
She is darker than the brown baby, and has thick 
lips, a broad nose, and woolly hair. She.wears no 
clothes, but has bracelets on her arms and ankles. 
Her father kills elephants, and sometimes she is 
wakened y the roar of the lion near the hut in which 
she lives. Her mother makes baskets, and Manenko 
eats the sugar-cane. 

Besides the above, Jeanette, the mountain maiden, 
and Louise, the child of the Rhine, may be described. 
Lack of space forbids further details. 


2. Lesson Story. 


Our Bible story to-day tells us about two of the 
first missionaries of cheer who went away to foreign 
lands to tell the people about Jesus. Their names 
were Barnabas and Saul. But although these mis- 
sionaries went away, and many more have gone 
since, yet there are many of our little brown sisters, 
and black sisters, and Chinese sisters,—yes, and 
others also,—who have never heard about Jesus. At 
this point, talk to the children a little about Paul and 
Barnabas, and tell them a few things about them 
that you think will interest them. 


3. TRANSITION. 


What are our little brown sisters like? Tell me 
something about Pen-se. Why does little Gemila 
sleep in the daytime ? What kind of a house does 
Agoonack live in? Why does she have to wear such 
warm clothes? etc. Do you love these little sisters 
of ours? Have they all heard about Jesus? What 
is our Golden Text ? Does anybody ever go to tell 
them? What are the people called who go to tell our 
sisters in the foreign lands about Jesus? Do you 
know the names of two of the first missionaries ? 


4. THe TrutH EmpHAsIzep. 


Don’t you think that some day by and by you 
would like to go and tell these little foreign sisters 
about Jesus? If we cannot go, is there anything 
that we cando? What? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


We should 


The Truth 
Emphasized. | help foreign 
missions. 








Questions on the Lesson 
Story which lead up to 
the Truth Emphasized. 


The Lesson | 1. The seven little sisters. 
Story. 2. Two foreign missionaries. 


Transition. 











aration 
for n 


The big round ball. 
Story. 


VII. Blackboard Illustrations 


As the story is told, draw the round ball, the world, 
and sketch here and there something to represent the 
forests or desert, or ice-covered land, water, etc., to 
suit the story. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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It would not be wortn while carrying the truth if 
we never met with error. 


(‘* Graded Helps” continued on pages 246, 247.) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch eachissue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other eee ees such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts fora fsa on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged, All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are Sree to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 246. 





Will you attend the convention of the 
International Sunday-School Association, in 
Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 
and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
tween Chicago, IIl., Neb:, 


Denver, 


and Omaha, 





making direct connections with all lines west | 


of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of 
several routes between Omaha and Denver. 
Electric-lighted trains throughout ; 
cars, dining-cars, 
and coaches ; 


sleeping- 
buffet-library-smoking car 
everything first class. For 
further information apply to any coupon 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, 
or F, A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harvard Summer 


School of Theology 


- Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902 
Subject : Current Problems in Theology. 


Lectures by 
Frefsecors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, 
Moore, W. W. 
’ A. Coe, ©. Cone, G. B. Foster, H.C. King, H.S 
Nach, and the Rev. Charles F. Dole. 
For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Sec- 
er o Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles - 


‘ The helps of the 
Oxford Bible are 
really what_they are 
called... . On the | 
whole I think it is 
the best for the aver- 
age teacher.’’—Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffier. 





W. James, 














For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press 37"*"%"" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Will Mail this Book Free 


to those who enroll. A cloth-bound 
book containing all the lessons in full. 
Course covers the whole Bible in forty 


lessons, and leads to diploma and de- 


gree. Terms, $1.00 per month. Best 
testimonials. Catalogue and full par- 
ticulars free. Write Prof. 





ton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


“« HELPS”? THAT HELP 


Bible students to find at once what they are looking 
for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
—~ illustrated from recent photo- 
hs and contain the Concise 
ible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas 
*In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 
knowledge in so small a space.”—Christian Observer. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. Allstyles of bindings 
and s.zes of type. For sale by all booksellers or send 
for catalogue to 


Neison & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 
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American Success Series 











Fenn of Harvard, and Professors | 


ure | 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST 
produces his sermons on the typewriter 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this yents the Smith Premier Ty powder 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief b 
icans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free only to 


persons who send us their names and addresses, with 


«“ Improvement the order of the age” 


The key to eminence is the choice 
of implements like the great 





Success, 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 





jographies of twelve successful Amer- 


request for same. 
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(REMINGTON TyPEWRITER COMPANY) 
327 weaned New York 


430,000 


Church ves & Gospel Songs 


have been sold 

The leading Hymn Book for Prayer-Meetings, Y oung 
People’s Societies, Sunday Evening Services, Sab- 
bath-Schools, etc Contains 367 choice standard 
hymns, best Sacred Songs, favorite Gospel Hymns. 

Firmly bound, $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 ctse 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 

Publishers of the Moody and Sankey “ Gospel Hymne.” 


THE LEADING NEW 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


« L The Garden of Life,’’ Geibel and Lehman. 
‘Sunshine and Flowers,’’ Charles A. Bechter. 
« Belowe with His Praise,’’ George C. 
** Threads of Gold ** George C. Hugg. 
mer’s Message,"’ Burton H. Winslow. Published in 
a A great favorite. ‘* Voyage of Life,’’ Burton 
Winslow. Published 1g00. Very popular. 

Price, sc. each ; $4.25 per 100, mail postpaid. Every- 
thing for Sunday- schools at lowest possible rates. 
Prompt and careful attention given mail oreere, 

Ward & Drummond Co., 7 W. roth St., N. Y. City 


WOSPEL SONGS 


@ the new book for Evangelistic and 8. 8. 
Neo. Be 2 servicer Sa elif vce profor i to tht fen 
rn vou er * )» 
FEL Cie Cees 


co., 
Cincinnath @., or Bible House, New York, 
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When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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The Only Authorized 
LIFE OF 


TALMAGE 


Edited by Dr. Talmage’s Editorial 
Associates 


Introduction by his son 
Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage, D.D. 


contains over 500 





pages; magnifi- 
cently illustrated ; 
price, $2.00. High- 
est commission ; 
freight paid ; credit 
| given. No capital 
} required; experi- 


ence unnecessary. 
Agents ay ow My 
2 r Of eas 

Sy es, 


le want “The 

nly Authorized 
Life,” and will 
have no other, Outfit free for 15 cents to cover 
postage. Order outfit to-day. Address : 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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GENTS for Dr. Talmage’s great work, edited 
under his direction, from the Best of his pen, pul- 

pit, and platform efforts ; illustrated ; outfit pox ready 
ned. E. B. TREAT & 
est 23d St., New York 


ANNIVERSARY | MUSIC 


| ‘* Songs of Rejoicing’”’ 


Music dignified and singable—written by the best 
writers—Fithian, Howard, Entwisle, etc. 


| and territory 


Publishers, 


assi 


co., 
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‘* Rejoice Evermore ”’ 


An excellent collection of bright carols. 


‘¢Onward Go’’ 


A beautiful service with a truly religious theme. 


Word edition of the above services. 
Samples of all three services for 6 cents. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., pi, Doik st 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Services of song and recitation 
Bright, sparkling, attractive 


Tribute of Flowers 
Heralds of Summer 
Sunshine and Song 


These services are by J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H 
Mack, C. Austin Miles, and others 


Hall- Mack Co., Pubs. 136 FMth Ans, NY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


HE GARDEN OF LIFE is a new Sunday-school 
service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel and 

R. Frank Lehman. Attractive, melodious, and choice 
5 cents (or with two former issues for 10 cents); $4.00 
_, 100, not prepaid. 
are contained in ices,’’ a new 
kind of a Sunday-school hymn book containing 224 
pages of - - ed yet — a | 
single co pecimen pages free. EIBEL 
}L LEMMA . oan Yn) Street, Phjladeiphe Pa. 


Samples of the 
three for roc 
in stamps. 











33 beautiful pieces for Children’s | 
** Uplifted Voi 
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For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘lurn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 


vice 
-NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. ‘Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c, in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and 
style. Catalogue /ree. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 
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The Continuous Instalinent 


Policy of the Equitable docs away 


with any possibility of alawsuitt 
ltpermits amanto practically pro 
bate his own will, and to protect 
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she, lives He even protects them 
against themselves, tor the mon 
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THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Dept. No. 68 120 Broadway, New York 
1 would like to receive information regarding 

a Continuous Instalment Policy issued to a 
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Philadelphia, May 3, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


he Subscription Rates 


y School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
75 t Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. : 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
. less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. - 
One free co addi- 
Free Copies jicnai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fait for, unless by special request. 
Enon capes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
(ree, upon application 
THE SUNDAY ScHooL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
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ing you can wash 
with is so eco- 
nomicaland effec- 
tiveas PEARL- 
INE. Pearline 
‘ike 3 Saves most of the 
rr 3¢ rubbing, hence 
: you save the 
wear, tear, time, 
hard work. Things that have 
less cleansing power are more 
expensive to use. You use 
more of them, you Aawe to 
rub, and that soon wears out 
the clothes. 664 
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The detestable odors 
of many hotel and 
sleeping-car soaps are 
intended to conceal 


the poor qu 
soap itself. 


ality of the 
The trav- 


eler who wishes to 


thoroughly enjoy his 


toilet and 


bath will 


carry a piece of Ivory 


Soap in his 


toilet case. 





“Beginners’ Course” 





Is a very good name for this series of lessons, as it is 
intended for the little tots just entering Sunday-school. 
But why could not these lessons be taught at home by 
mothers whose little ones are too young to go to school, 
or who find it impossible, fo 


send them? We feel sure 


r some reason or other, to 
that in this way good use 


might be made of the booklet containing Mr. Archi- 


bald’s Teaching Hints on 
the second quarter. 
and see if there is not at 
children to whom you could 


the Beginners’ Lessons for 


Send 10 cents for a specimen copy, 


least one mother of young 
recommend the series. 


Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co 


-» 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Experiences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker coverin 
many years. It is full of incident an 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others F 
Cloth, 16mo, 


186 pages. 75 cents 


Published by 
The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 20th Street, New York City 


for sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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(Graded Helps ” continued) 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson begins a new period in 
the history of the primitive church, 
—its formal entrance on foreign 
missions. You have in Acts 13: 1-13 
the material for teaching your pupils the 
fundamental principles of the chief work 
of the church of to-day: It was sixteen 
years after the prophecy of Christ in 
Acts 1:8. We have traced its fulfil- 
ment in previous lessons up to the be- 
ginning of the final movement. Show 
that Antioch is the mother of churches, 
the second great starting-point to ‘‘ the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” Trace 
to-day these steps, by which that city 
became the headwaters of the river of 
life for the nations. 

1. The New Revelation to the Church. 
It was perhaps nine years since the first 
coming of disciples to Antioch, about 
three hundred miles from Jerusalem,— 
along journey atthattime. The gospel, 
first preached there to foreign Jews, was 
soon extended to Gentiles. The church, 
now large in numbers, with several 
} preachers and teachers, sought to ex- 
tend its work. Show how they did this,— 
by public meetings and special prayers— 
till the whole church was deeply moved, 
and felt that it was on the eve of a great 
Fasting, though not com- 
manded in the Christian church, became 
natural, while mind and heart laid hold 
on God in prayer. Then the Holy Spirit 
told the praying church what todo, By 
him the work of foreign missions was 
begun, and it is now continued by him. 

2. The Obedience to the New Revela- 
tion. Show why the new command 
would better be understood by the Chris- 
tians of Antioch than by those in Jeru- 
salem. The work of foreign missions 
was led by Christ (Matt. 28 : 18-20), and 
has been emphasized since, as he said it 
would be, by the Holy Spirit. Paul had 
been set apart for that work when he 
was converted (Acts 9:15). Barnabas 
| had shown special fitness for it by his 

sympathy with converted Gentiles. Both 
had prepared themselves to carry the 
| gospel to the heathen by prayer and 
study of the Scriptures, and had found 
theif mission (Acts 13: 47). They were 
ordained by the laying on of hands, not 
by the apostles from ) Pareto Troy but by 
the church in Antioch (v. 3). 

| Point out in this initiation of foreign 
| mis.ions that the church, guided by the 
| Holy Spirit, selected the men best fitted 
| providentially and most thoroughly 
‘trained for that business. Show how 
Christians of good intentions but nar- 
row prejudices and provincial trainin 

made trouble and hindered the wor 

(Acts 15: 1, 2, 5), following Paul and 
Barnabas, and sometimes going before 
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PORTFOLIOS OF 
NEW ENGLAND SCENERY 


TITLES : Mountains of ‘w England, 
Lakes of New England, Seashore of New 
England, Rivers of New England, Pictures- 
que New England. Historic, miscellaneous. 

Each book contains thirty or more beautiful 


itt ME LERAI ART 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin coating o' 


ft 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

4 proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

bouse. Full directions in each package. 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 





half-tone reproductions of New England scenes. 
(size, 4X6 inches) all of which are reached by the 


Boston & Maine Railroad 

They will be mailed to any address upon receipt 
of six cents for each book—together with cataiogue 
of thirteen illustrated descriptive booklets covering 
the various vacation resorts. 

1 giving list of rates, routes, 
hotels, etc., will be issued about May 1. 
Address Pass’r Dept. B. & M. R. R., Boston. 

D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass’r & T’k’t Ag’t. 
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| _ FLORIDA AND CUBA 

| The fast vestibuled, electric-lighted train ser- 
| vice to the Southern resorts, operated by the 
Plant System and connections, is unexcelled. 
Literature upon application to J. J. Farnsworth, 
| Eastern Passenger Agent of the Plant System 
at No. 290 Broadway, New York. 





them and trying to persuade people that 
they could not be disciples of Christ un- 
less they obeyed the regulations of the 
Jewish church. Are there such mission- 
aries now ? 

3. First Labors and Triumphs. Show 
how Barnabas at first took the lead, and 
selected as their field his native country 
(Acts 4: 36). Explain that the gospel 
already had begun to be known there 
| (Acts 11: 19). Tell the story of their 
travels through the island preaching, 
till Paul matched his powers at Paphos 
against the magician Elymas. Paul’s 
victory there is one of the most impor 
tant in the history of the early church. 
From that hour he took the lead. They 
left Cyprus, and came into his native 
country, making there a new beginning. 
John Mark was unwilling to go, perhaps 
fearing the dangers before them. 

Show how missions, under the leader- 
ship of Paul, became the most prominent 
interest and chief inspiration of the 
church. Then speak of the new interest 
in missions which began at the opening 
of the last century, and is to be the great 
Christian work of the twentieth century. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Beginning of Foreign Missions. 
|To what people did Christ first come? 
| What Christian church first inaugurated 
| foreign missions ? Who were the first 
| foreign missionaries? How were they 
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chosen ? (v. 2.) Who ordained them as | tarily used his Greek name, which he 


missionaries ? By what rites ? (v. 3.) 

2. The First Foreign Countries where | 
the Gospel was Preached. Why did 
Paul and Barnabas go first to Cyprus? 
Who went to assist them ? (v. 5.) Whom 
did they encounter at Paphos? (v. 6.) 
How aid Elymas the Jew seek to influ- 
ence the proconsul against the gospel ? 
(vs. 6-8.) How did Paul overcome him ? 
(v. 9-11.) What was the effect on the 
proconsul ? (v, 12.) Who took the lead 
in the work from that time? To what 
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had always possessed (Ramsay, Bartlet, 
Purves); others think that when he be- 
came a Christian he took a significant 
change of name. With this narrative 
we enter upon the real Book of Acts. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has 
prepared a careful and exhaustive list of books on | 
the study of the Acts, which The Sunday School 
Times issues in the form of anattractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 








country did the missionaries next go? 
(v.13.) What resulted from John Mark's | 
withdrawing from them ? (Acts 15 : 38.) | 
Suggestive Topics 
The knowledge of what has been done | 
in foreign missions is a mighty impulse 
to carry forward the work to the conver- 
sion of the world. The triumphs of the 
gospel in heathen lands are a constant | 
argument to prove its source divine. 
Since the year 1800 foreign missionary 
societies have increased twenty eight | 


fold, missionaries over forty fold, gifts 
for missions forty-five fold, converts from | 


five thousand to three millions. One hun- | 
dred years ago the Bible was translated | 
into the languages of one-fifth of the | 


human race, but nine-tenths of the race 
now have it in their own tongues. 


Boston. 
> 4 


Saints ought not to rest while Satan 
is restless. 
a 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The First Missionary Church 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 13: 
I-12). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


After Barnabas and Saul had returned 
to Antioch from Jerusalem, the church, 
which had so generously sent them as 
its messengers of friendly helpfulness to 
the parent church, doubtless found its 
reward in a quickening of its spiritual 
life. It had been steadily growing in 
numbers and in importance. 
to feel its own | gg and to realize its 
possibilities and to estimate its oppor- 
tunity. 

We shall never be able to know ex- 
actly the considerations which moved 
the church at Antioch to consecrate 
Barnabas and Saul to special missionary 
service. The text says that the Holy 
Spirit directly ordered this to be done, 
but does not indicate the precise way in 
which a conviction of the divine will was 
imparted. Perhaps, as they thought of 
the remarkable aptitude of the two men 
for extensive evangelization, of the in- 
dependent strength of their own church, 
of the numerous communities in the 
regions round about, who would be re- 
sponsive to the gospel message, and of 
the blessing which had attended its 
faithful presentation in their city,—they 
felt deeply that it might be the plain 
duty of the church to send her two 
great leaders out into this work. Ata 
solemn religious service they considered 
the matter, and came finally to the 
deliberate conviction that they were 
divinely directed in the matter. 
solemnly consecrated Barnabas and Saul 
to the new work. 

Few men were better fitted for such a 
task. 
earnestness, sympathy with men, and 
excellent judgment. Saul was a man 
after his own heart. 

With zeal and courage, kindled by a 
conviction that they were God's messen- 
gers, they started for Cyprus. Landing 
at the eastern end of the island, they 
began to preach in every Jewish syna- 
gogue to which theycame. Thus gradu- 
ally passing through the whole island, 
they came to Paphos. Here Saul as- 
sumed the leadership, and made an im- 
pressive demonstration before the aston- 
ished Roman proconsul. Here also the 
Book of Acts first applies to him his 
other and more familiar name of Paul. 
Some conclude that amidst his new 
Roman-Greek surroundings he volun- 


It began | 


So they | 


Ramsay's ‘‘St. Paul the Traveler” 
(64-68) discusses clearly and sugges- 
tively the consecration, the tour in Cy- 
prus, and the changeof name. Bartlet, 
‘* Apostolic Age” (64-69), and Purves, 





| ** Apostolic Age”’ (§§ 117-121), also con- 
| sider these probiems fully. Stifler, ‘‘ In- | 


troduction to Acts,’’ explains the change 
of name. All Lives of Paul and com- 
mentaries treat this period very fully. 


| III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 


SION. 


je be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Missionary Impulse at An- 
| fioch. (1.) What may we conjecture, 


| with the aid of Acts 13: 1, concerning | 
| the strength of the church at Antioch ? | 


|(2.) What other motives than that of 
| gratitude to God for their own estab- 
ishment as a church might have stirred 
these leaders to contemplate active mis- | 
sionary service? (3.) How were they 
assured of the divine approval and bless- | 





| ing ? | 


| 


| 2. The Missionaries of the Church. | 
| (4 ) Show the fitness of Saul and Barna- | 
| bas for this service by reason of their 
| experience, their personality, and their 
| zeal. (5.) Can we justify the sudden 
| reversal of the order of their names in 
| the narrative of Acts after their work in | 
Cyprus? 
| 3. The Constant Factor in their Work. 
| (6.) Note the number of times we find 
| an allusion to the Holy Spirit in these | 
'twelve verses. Why did the writer of 
| this narrative feel sure that this journey 
| was a leading of the Holy Spirit? (7.) 
Trace the active share ascribed to the 
| Holy Spirit throughout the whole period 
| of apostolic evangelization. 


| 4 From Salamis to Paphos in Cy- 
| prus. (8.) How much of a journey, and 


| about how long a time, did this preach- | 


| ing tour involve ? 

5. The Transformation at Paphos. 
|(9.) What three notable changes took 
| place with regard to Saul in connection 
+ with his sudden assumption of the right 

to rebuke Elymas,—in policy, in posi- 
tion, and in name ? 

6. The Enlightenment of the Pro- 

consul, (10.) 
the conversion of Sergius Paulus ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTs. 


|For general discussion under the direction of the | 


leader.]} 


The church at Antioch, with the bur- 
den of the unconverted world upon its 
| heart, set apart its two best men for the 
work. Are we equally generous ? 

A moment of supreme importance for 
Paul, and, through him, for Christen- 
dom, was at hand when the apostles 
faced the Magian. Paul seized and used 
it because, by a long career of faithful- 
ness, he was ready. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Barnabas had already shown his | 


eal 
Convention Calendar, 1902 

Texas, at Austin yw May 6-8 
Florida, at Tallahassee May 8-11 
Kansas, at Salina . . May 13-15 
Oregon, at Portland : . May 13-15 
Illinois, at Sterling ow sts? . . a oes 
Oklahoma, at Blackwell . May 20-22 
Washington, at Spokane . May 21-23 
South Dakota, at Sioux Falls . May 21-23 
North Dakota, at Mayville . May 27-29 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga May 28-30 
Montana, at Helena . May 20-31 
Mississippi, at Laurel June —— 
Wisconsin, at Portage . . June 2-4 
Ohio, at Findlay . June 3-5 
Iowa, at Sioux City . .. . June ro-12 

| New York, at Saratoga Springs. . June to-12 | 
Indiana, at Terre Haute. . . . . . June 17-19 
Nebraska, at Central City . June 17-19 


| International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 


yhat really brought about | 









HEN you send your 

boy to the store for 

biscuit, be sure he under- 

stands that he is to get the 
kind that come in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


kages,—Soda, 

am, Oatmeal and Butter Thin 

Biscuit; Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps. 


The following are a few of the 
varieties now sold in In-er-seal 


Milk, Gra- 


Look for the Im-er-seal Trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of the package, 


Copyright 1901 
by National Biseult Company. 











B. & B. 


wonderful white goods 


for little money—-goods, when sampled, will 


| prove it so well, you’ll be glad we told you | 


so you could reap the advantage. 
Three lots fancy weave White Madms, 
| double fold, 32 inch, 
10C., 1234C., 15c. yard 


And a lot of splendid plain White Oxfords, 
| 32 inch, double fold, 12 4c. 


All of them goods that are strictly all‘vight 


for waists and shirt-waist suits. 





New Corded Wash Silks, 3§c. and 45c. 
—solid whites and clear bright color stripes 
—quality that belongs to much higher prices, 
according to the way stores generally sell. 


samples of rich all-silk satin-finish Foulards, 
75c. yard 


| —24 inch—choicest kind of summery Silks 


| —as choice colorings as in the Dollar and 


$1.25 kinds. 
Superb variety new Foulard Silks, 50c. to 
$1.25. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





We'd like specially to have you send for | 





Paul’s Journeyings 


OW many of your Sunday-school 

class could give an intelligible idea 
of the missionary travels of the great 
apostle of Tarsus? We shall all be 
studying about him this spring, in the 
International Lessons. And the best 
help, next to the Bible, that you can 
put into the hands of every one in 
your class, is The Sunday School 
Times pocket chart of Paul’s Journey- 
ings. It will slip into the pocket 
easily, and costs only 20 cents. And 
it will make these lessons vivid,— 
sthere’s nothing like Bible geography 
Jor doing that. Order at once from 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you don't want one for each of your 
class, try a single copy for your own 
| use. 
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AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
ye the celebrated, 
new 1908 Model sicy 
| sir ie eas.cpeemet alee 
| frame. high erate cquipasent, including bigh | ey 
covered grips, pete pe ay I] _ 
| 
} a AUTI 
COLOR ENAMEL. j 
] . 
12:28 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin bing or Figin Queen. 
15. de 1902 bieycle made, cur three 
crown nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine. complete 
with the very finest mers including MORGAN & 
| WRIGHT HIGHES GRADE PNEUMATIO 
TIR $60.00 BICYCLE. 
on any bicycle orde 
moat rfal 
offer ever ra WRITE FOR OUR FR 


BIOYVOLE ©A E. Address, 
» CHICAGO, ILL, 











| 1908 BIC OLE CATALOGU 
SEARSPROEBUCK & CO 











Beautiful 
Denver 


Denver, Colorado, where the 
convention of the National Sun- 
day-School Association will be 
held June 26-30, this year, is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
on the continent. 

You will, however, if youcome 
out to Colorado, wish to see 
something of the scenic features 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Colorado & Southern 
Railway has arranged for a 
number of attractive trips from 
Denver into the mountains at 
most satisfactory rates, and 
would be pleased to send you 
descriptive matter. Address 

T. BE. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept —? clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















isthe children’s favorite denti- 
frice. Its delicious flavor 
pleases them. Through its use 
the permanent teeth come 
naturally. 
25c. at all Draggists. 
For free sample vial, address 


E.W.HOYT &CO., Lowell, Mass. ( 
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O’NEILL’S 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist St, NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS and COSTUMES, 
FINE MILLINERY, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SEWING 
MACHINES, BOOKS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, Etc. 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 


soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 


something outside of it. 





depends on 


Send for our new 


Fashion Booklet 


Mailed free to all applicants 
residing out of town 


soap 


~\ 


—_ 








Pears’, the finest soap 


in the world is scented or 











not, as you wish; and the 


Every other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
which describes the newest and best things in the Dry Goods Market. It is avery 
useful little book, particularly so to those living at a distance from the Metropolis, 
for it places the reader in touch with the whole world of fashion. 


money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 
Send us your name and address, and 
we will place you on our Mailing List 
Mention this paper. 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 





Established over 100 years. 


Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


| is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
| CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
| Over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
| or crocheting done with their 


@ ION BRAND 
© L.... YARNS” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of Delineator, 
Marper’s Bazar, and McCall’s Magazine. 


$200.00 $50. 
25. 


























The second hand, 
the minute hand, 


the hour hand, run 


in unison on an 


ELGIN 


One Prize, Two Prizes, 00 


“s “ 150.00 Four 00 

‘ in Five ”~ 15.00 

100.00 > Ten 10.00 

a Cc ee 75.00 { Twenty * 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. Vou risk nothing, and may 
get a large award. 


Perfect in construction; positive in 
performance. Every genuine Elgin 
has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ engraved on 

the works. Illustrated art booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPARY, Elgin, Ill. 


MARK POSTAL: ‘‘ CONTEST,’ DEPARTMENT 25 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & COQ 
408 & 410 Broadway, New York 


Se EARN4 BICYCLE 


». distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can ae fast on 


{902 Models, $9 to $15 


\ 
Niue 1900 & "Ol Models, high grade, $7 to $18 
50@ Second-hand Wheels 






















Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
are used? Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y- 
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Plant System Mil won yea % xa 
an ystem llieage CHURCH Best Superior Copper and Tin, Get our price. Ww NM APPROVAL 004 
One-thousand-mile books of the Plant System of McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. NB 10 DAYS TRI LtoanyoneinU.&, 
Railways, good from Washington to Charleston, Poy Fa amy we or BAX without a cent in advance, 
Savannah, Montgomery, , as , Jack ville, Beil Foundry Co. Cincinnati, Write at once for net prices and special 
Tampa, Albany, Breastle . aed. all — oil oe . roe peeve ; e 4 alanis a. O. THE CEN INE MERFELY BELLS to nts. Tires, equipment and 
ints. Rate, 2 each. On sale at office of J. J. Zo . . _, purest r c and tin. regular prices. 
‘ARNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 290 When answering adverti nts, pl The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Broadway, New York City. Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 
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Rich country cream and Ralston Breakfast Food (Gluterean Wheat) combine to make a dish that cannot be equalled for 
fine, health qualities and delicious flavor. Just try one 2-lb. package—15 cents—at your grocer’s. A week’s supply 
for an average family. If your grocer can’t supply you send us his name and we’ll send you a sample /ree. 


PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity is Paramount’ 805 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











